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SPECTACULAR CHRISTMAS INDOOR GARDEN! 


STERN’S THRILLING NEW INDOOR PLANT 


(Thermo-Treated Christmas-Flowering Giant Amarylljs) 
GIANT FLOW 
up to 9 inches ac 


j 
)/ GIANT BULBS! 
amazing — big as amore 





GUARANTEED to bloom 
6 to 8 weeks after planting 











Blazing Trumpet Flowers at Christmas! Now 
you can have an amazing Christmas “flower show” 
that will astound your friends. Immense blooms up to 
9 inches across. Spectacular in size and color, Never 
anything just like them. 

These colossal Stern's “Christmas Lilies” bloom 
months earlier than ordinary amaryllis because they 
are a special strain—especially treated for earlier 
bloom. Each bulb produces two and often three enor- 
mous flower stalks—each stalk yields three and four 
gigantic blossoms of broad overlapping petals. Their 
blazing scarlet beauty will brighten your Christmas 
season with spectacular beauty. At least 1 plant is a 
“must” for any flower lover—3 or more make a breath- 


taking display! 


Guaranteed! Easy to grow! Plant these Stern's 
“Christmas Lilies” in ordinary potting soil six to eight 
weeks before the Christmas season. Water regularly. 
They will flower even in hot dry apartments. They 
thrive in any warm light location. (Not necessary to 
keep in dark.) Within a few days after planting, the 
huge flower buds appear. Each bulb will produce 
gorgeous blooms every year for 10 or more years. 


Simple instructions sent with every shipment. 


Giant Imported Bulbs — Blazing Deep Red 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 


I want guaranteed indoor flowering beauty at Christmas. Send 
Stern’s “Christmas Lilies” with the understanding that I must be com- 
pletely satished or my money will be promptly refunded! Enclosed 


is $ 


ONE 
[] = 

$3.75 

THREE 

BULBS 
C] fioco «— ADORESS 


POSTPAID TOWN 
entnabieeneniteinininininintiiiiiiniiaaeae 


EACH $3.75 3 FOR $10.00 


POSTPAID POSTPAID 
Rush order for immediate delivery—Send check or money order 


A sensational gift! Present your friends with a magnificent 
Christmas indoor garden. LIVES FOR YEARS—bulbs increase in size, 
number and beauty of flowers each succeeding year. Produces glorious 
indoor gardens for 10 years or more. Don’t miss out—SUPPLY 
LIMITED—order now! 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 


STATE 


Volume XXX, No. 11. Issued Monthly. Published at December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3 
Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
$3.50. Entered as second-class matter 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
Enriching Our Heritage 


Plants of the Bible. By Harold N. Mol- 
denke and Alma L. Moldenke. Waltham, 
Mass.: Chronica Botanica Co. $7.50. 


A book about plants is usually of interest to 
plant lovers. In Plants of the Bible we have a 
volume that reaches beyond this appeal to in- 
clude students of religion, science, literature, 
history, nature study and other fields of learn- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Moldenke, who put years of 
study and research into its compilation, deserve 
only the highest praise, and we can say that at 
long last the matter of history, legend, signifi- 
cance of and allusion to Bible plants has been 
straightened out and made presentable to the 
student and lay person alike, whether of Cath- 
olic, Protestant or Jewish faith. 

What is particularly heartening is that Plants 
of the Bible is easy to read. It is not a dry, schol- 
arly survey but an interesting, readable, stimu- 
lating treatment of these plants that are an 
intertwinable part of Bible life — and ours too 
The book is divided into chapters arranged alpha- 
betically by botanical names rather than the 
common ones which are many and often confusing 

For its tremendous scope and for its universal 
appeal, Plants of the Bible can sit equally well on 
the reference shelf or on the bedside table, where 
it can be picked up and read for a few moments 
before retiring. There are exquisite sketches and 
illustrations and a superb collection of photo- 
graphs that make it a special pleasure to peruse. 
Again, congratulations go to Mr. and Mrs. 
Moldenke for this great masterpiece and classic 
which will be serviceable for many years to come. 


So Wondrous Wrought 


American Trees. A Book of Discovery. By 
Rutherford Platt. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $3.50. 

Those who may have delayed getting to know 
individual kinds of trees, until some author- 
mentor might act as intermediary, need wait no 
longer. For here, the winner of the John 
Burroughs medal and that of the Garden Clubs 
of America, ably performs the introductions in 
his third memorable book. 

Entirely original in approach, the work dis- 
cusses all the trees now growing in the United 
States by regional area; that is, “The Great 
American Woods” east of the Rockies is consid- 
ered according to its major groups and is fol- 
lowed by trees of the Midwest, South, Southern 
Florida, the Northwest and the Southwest. 

The innumerable detailed line drawings, with 
the 21 color-plates and 32 pages of the author's 
splendid photographs, are fine visual aids. In 
addition to the very complete index, a quick 
guide to identification of trees is included. This is 
based on the characteristics of the tree’s parts, 
such as leaves, twigs, fruit, flowers and the like. 

The singular quality of this volume, however, 
results from the author’s intimate understanding 
of trees. His sense of enthusiasm, discovery, 
wonder and immense delight in the infinite va- 
riety of beauty embodied in trees is superbly 
communicated to the reader. 
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Man’s Influence on Plants 


Plants, Man and Life. By Edgar Ander- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 
Although this volume can be most fully ap- 

preciated by fellow scientists, it contains much to 

interest the general reader and to stimulate his 
thinking. The book stresses the need for the study 
of common weeds and cultivated plants, too long 
neglected by present day taxonomists. Dr. 
Anderson states, “By their long association with 
man common plants have changed in ways which 
make them difficult to classify by ordinary 
methods. . . . Man has unconsciously as well as 
deliberately carried whole floras about the globe 
with him and now lives surrounded by trans- 
ported landscapes.” To give an example, virtu- 
ally all the fresh green vegetation that fails to 
take on Autumn coloring in the Central and 

Eastern United States is of European origin. 
Plants, Life and Man is like a detective story 

and, as Dr. Anderson says, “largely about what 

we don’t know.” It telis of his search for clues 
and his methods for tracking down eviden¢e in 

the study of ancient and modern crop plants. A 

roster of the most important of these plants and 

their probable origins is most enlightening. Dr. 

Anderson shows how knowing the history of 

these common plants and weeds will provide 

data for writing the history of man. 
Katuryn S. TayLor 


In the World of Lilies 
The Lily Yearbook. Geneva, New York: 

North American Lily Society. $3.00, 

including membership. 

What goes on in the lily world is always com- 
pletely and accurately told by professional and 
amateur enthusiasts in the Yearbook of the 
Lily Society. As usual, a wide range of subjects is 
covered. In this 1952 issue some of the outstand- 
ing articles include: “Further Exploration For 
Pacific Coast Lilies,” “New Hybrid Lilies From 
Germany” and “Garden Culture Of Our West- 
ern Native Lilies.” 


Dried Arrangements Unlimited 
The Complete Book of Dried Arrange- 
ments. By Raye Miller Underwood, 

New York: M. Barrows and Company, 

Inc. $4.95. 

If the words “dried arrangements” suggest a 
bunch of dusty strawflowers in a dim corner of 
an old-time parlor, this book will indicate how 
vastly times have changed. In recent years, dry- 
ing flowers for Winter bouquets, making seed 
designs and pressing flowers for pictures have 
again come into vogue. Yet the extensiveness of 
materials that can be used and the various appli- 
cations of arrangements and designs have been 
less widely known. 

Here, in a thorough, practical, helpful volume, 
an expert has brought together a wealth of fas- 
cinating information. The basic techniques of 
preserving colorful material are outlined. The 
“do’s and don'ts” of good design are explained, 
and the “essential mechanics”’ of making intract- 
abie materials “stay put’’ are revealed. An ex- 
tensive list of flowers, foliage, seeds, pods and 
other plant parts is given, along with a chapter on 
cultivated flowers and vegetables that can be 
used and the proper procedure and results that 
can be expected. 

Other sources, as fields and woods and shops 
which sell exotic fruits, are considered, until the 
world beyond one’s door seems a treasury of 
dried arrangement possibilities. The numerous 
excellent photographs, some in lovely color, give 
proof and illustration of the text, as well as an 
exciting invitation to “come and do likewise”! 



































Cynthia Westcott’s latest book 
pictured above is now in its 3rd 
printing this year! 
FOR RELIABLE 
BOOKS 

Choose your winter reading 
from Van Nostrand’s authorita- 
tive selection listed below: 

THE HOW AND WHY OF 
BETTER GARDENING 
By Laurence Manning 

Intensely interesting as a well 
written novel. Covers basic in- 
formation on soil, seeds, plants 


and _ climate. $3.00 
ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES 
By Cynthia Westcott 

Now in its 3rd printing this 
year, with unique charts on 
pests and diseases. 
THE ROSE IN BRITAIN 
By N. P. Harvey 

23 beautiful color plates rose 
growers will love.........$.3.95 
CORSAGE CRAFT 
By Reusch and Noble 

The 2nd printing of this book. 
Many plates and diagrams.$3.50 
HOME ORCHID GROWING 
By Rebecca T. Northen 

Raising orchids in home or 
apartment. 3rd_ printing. Color 


plates. 1... $6.50 
HAND- 


GARDEN 


PLANT DISEASE 

BOOK 

By Cynthia Westcott 
Covers nearly 1500 diseases of 


Illustrated. 


1000 host 
$8.50 


plants. 


VAN NOSTRAND 


250 4th Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 



































Now Available! 


VIGORO* 


Tablets 


IN NEW, LARGE =i PICTURE-in-a-MINUTE 
ECONOMY PACKAGE j PHOTOGRAPHY 


ee ye agen any You not only take, but, also, make your own pic- 
contain all the food tures with the Polaroid Land Camera. Beautiful 
elements your house J pictures taken indoors or outside just one 
ae ae - grow minute development. Simply aim it, click the 
Sree a phe mn Jest push tablet in the sei shutter, and pull the tab. In 60 seconds your 
- , finished dry photo can be lifted from the back. 

acnenuer oo ee . . Perfect for flower shows — you can take your 
SWIFT & COMPANY MD a = Res favorite arrangements home with you. Polaroid 
balanced p mod , can give you the satisfaction of making pictures 

; that everyone will admire. Priced at $89.75 at 


Wwe NTE ie WINDOWS dealers everywhere. 


Brighten them with new house plants; 
Fancy-leaf Geraniums, Strelitzea, Aza- 
leas, Cyclamen, Rare Begonias, Eas ewes On . 
Orchids, Illustrated anton on pf HEDGE TRIMMER 
REX D. PEARCE This Kaufman original electric hedge 
Dept. B Moorestown, New Jersey trimmer has double action. Both biades 
move in opposite directions, which 
1 | makes Hedgemaster cut faster, cleaner, 
THE and without vibration. It is the ideal 
trimmer for home owners, nursery-men, 
and landscape gardeners. Obtainable 
from Kaufman Mfg. Co., Dept. 95, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. $42.30 plus tax. 











HOTEL 
OVAL PLANTER 


For Homelike Comfort 
Just 16 minutes West of the Loop— ——~s ‘ This charming “‘3 leaf” oval planter was 
outside of the congested area. Immedi- } “a designed in plastic for both you and your 
ately accessible to all types of transpor- plants. Large enough for miniature 
tation. 300 outside quest rooms, all with garden; ample insulated space for roots 
tub and shower . . . and all-new kitchen- 716” long; 4” wide; 3” deep. Colors 
ette apartments . . . for delightfully com- : , : strong, lustrous, permanent and uni- 
fortable living. Attractive Dining Room ‘ form red, yellow, green. Solid base; 
and Ultra-modern Coffee Shop, serving no marred tables; no spill-over. 3 for 
excellent food. $1.59 postpaid. Benson-Mac Lean, 


506 cosas, P. O. Box 623, Dept. 93, Chicago 90, Ill. 


from § 
50 OR-CAGE 

Here is something new in the flower world! The 
Coleman Or-Cage is an attractive and protective 
W. Fox Adamson, Mgr cage for your orchids and other plants which 
normally do not thrive in heated homes due to 
lack of humidity around plants, and, thereby, 
help them retain the moisture which is so vital to 
their well-being. Retails for $3.75 20% dis- 
count for dealers or garden clubs that order 50 or 
more. L. Wilfrid Coleman, Box 23, Dept. 94, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


CORRECTION 
All orders and correspondence for Kenco Prod- 
ucts should be directed to: 
National Marketing Agents, 
International Industries, P. O. Box 3752, 
Central Ave. A/ he St. | Baltimore 14, Maryland. 
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; ‘ARDEN WORK TO DO NOW aoe pee prcecgaal from annuals in the Summer and Fall 
- 


Sowing seeds of early-blooming, half-hardy kinds in the garden will give 
‘. ; . you an enviable display by June, when many gardeners are still plant - 
November’s Cold, Gray Weather : : sey Migs dg , ne 
. ing seeds outside. Seeds which may still be sown where the weather 
November is a month that looks partly outside and partly in. In either rosie : : p 
“ - . ey permits include sweet peas, bachelor buttons, Shirley poppies, larkspur, 
case, cold, Wintry days will soon be upon us, and as we craw] in to stay, 
~ ieee: : - sweet alyssum, candytuft and annual babysbreath. As plants should 
we center our thoughts on our indoor gardens. Pot gardening in the . 
window is always great fun, and if you want to try something new, 
grow the miniature roses in poorish soil in a sunny window. Bo-Peep, In the Tool House and Cellar 
pink; Pixie, white, and Tom Thumb, red, are all good dwarf varieties The weather probably compelled you to put your tools away, but did 
Also distinctive is the Heavenly Blue morning glory which flowers in you do anything about cleaning them and keeping them from rusting? 
about eight weeks in a warm, sunny window. It likes plenty of water After brushing lightly, rub them with light grease or crankcase oil. In 
that is better applied warm. cases where rust is bad, you can use a commercial rust remover. As for 
an . the handles, go over them with half-and-half linseed oil and turpentine 
Before the Time of Snow pewagtigs . an ; ‘ 
; : lhe life of your tools will be much lengthened. To be ready to meet 
If you lagged with cleaning up, your days before the ground freezes . 
and snow makes its descent are limited. Cut away perennial stalks, 
leaving about six inches to catch and hold the snow. For reasons of Thought to the Trees 
appearance these can be cut close to the ground in the Spring. Tal! All too often we take good care of our garden flowers but somehow 
shrubs can be taken down a few feet to avoid their breakage by storms, overlook our trees. They need attention, and this is the time to go over 
and butterfly bush particularly needs this pruning. The rest of the them, pruning out old and diseased branches and checking weakened 
trimming can be done in the Spring. forks. Next in line comes feeding with a balanced fertilizer, and by 
. . doing it now you will strengthen tree roots and branches and make 
North Window Is an Asset (ees : a. ae 
a available the food necessary for Spring leaf growth. The Fall and early 
That window without sunlight can grow many interesting foliage 
: Winter are also a good time to set out new trees, so put in that new 
plants. Ivies, dieffenbachias, philodendrons, ferns, pick-a-back, trad 
escantias, kangaroo vine, Chinese evergreen, pothos, nephthytis and 
peperomias are only some of a much longer list. You can have flowers, Shall We Mulch? 
too, as begonias, episcias, African violets and Impatiens sultani solve The question of the Winter mulch always comes up at this time 


be allowed to remain where sown, thinning wil! be necessary 


the Spring, why not sharpen grass clippers and lawn mowers now? 


favorite while vou may 


that problem easily. Also in your window gardens, look over your plants Although November is usually the month to start to apply it, wait 
for diseases that might have come in with them from the garden. It is until the ground is well frozen. That is the determining factor. The 
easier to check them now, than after*they have gained a foothold purpose of the mulch is to keep the cold in the ground and to protect 
This holds true especially of scale and mealy bugs the plants from thawing and heaving 
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Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts 


Lhe Harvest 1s the Beginning 


4 bene gathering in of the harvest from garden and field marks the end of another fruitful year. 


Fallen leaves find their way to the compost pile, and soon it will be time to hill up the roses 
and cover choice plants to protect them from the Winter sun. But all these tasks hardly mean 
that gardens will be forgotten until next Spring. On warm days a few spasmodic blooms will 
appear, and birds will come to eat the berried shrubs. Then, too, there are the pleasant indoor 
activities connected with the care and growing of house plants — especially the tropical kinds 
which have staged a comeback in recent years. _ After all, the time of harvest is only the end of a 
cycle, but it opens the way to another garden interlude as we try our skill and ingenuity indoors. 
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Horticulture Around the World 


T WAS my privilege to represent the Massachusetts Horti 

cultural Society at the 13th International Horticultural 
Congress held in London from September 8 to 15. Originally this 
great assembly was organized for the purpose of bringing together 
the countries of the world to discuss and settle horticultural 
problems on an international basis. Its first meeting, in which 
both botanical and horticultural matters were considered, was 
held in Brussels, in 1864. However, the men responsible for the 
rapid development of horticulture, in all parts of the world, 
decided to establish a special Congress, for horticulture alone, and 
the first meeting of the new organization was held in Paris in 
1889. Since then, there have been meetings in Chicago, Brussels, 
Ghent, Amsterdam, Vienna, Rome and Berlin, where the last 
meeting convened in 1938. Because of the inevitable interlude 
brought on by World War LI, many urgent problems accumulated 
to cope with later; for this reason, the London conference was 


doubly interesting and significant. 


The mechanics of the Congress were handled by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England, the world’s largest horticul- 
tural organization. Delegates came from the far ends of the 
earth, but careful organization made everything function 
smoothly. The Society owns two excellent buildings: the Old Hall 
which houses an exhibition hall, the library and executive offices, 
and the New Hall where exhibitions and lectures are held. 


The formal opening of the Congress was held in the Assembly 
Hall of the Church House, Westminster, with the Right Honor- 
able Lord Aberconway, President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, presiding. It remained for the Right Honorable Sir 
Thomas Dugdale, Minister of Agriculture, to conduct the formal 

‘ opening. He described the progress that had been made in horti- 
culture in Great Britain and in other countries throughout the 
world. By scientific methods, for example, the yields of orchard 
and soft fruits (we call them small fruits) in Great Britain had 
been doubled since 1939, although the acreage had been increased 
only ten percent. He told about the growing interest in orna- 
mental plants throughout the universe and the strides that have 
been made in increasing production and in controlling insect 
pests and diseases. Responses in behalf of the delegates were 
given by Dr. Roger de Vilmorin of the famous firm of Vilmorin 
and Andrieux, Paris, France, and by Dr. Eghertns van Slogteren, 
head of the noted bulb research station at Lisse, Holland. 


As the Congress proceeded, it was divided into seven sections 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, ornamental plant growing, 
plant breeding, environmental control, seeds, and tropical and 
sub-tropical horticulture. Since the subjects covered were so 
varied, it was difficult to decide which lecture to attend. How- 
ever, the lectures were only part of the program; the important 
matters pertaining to policies and procedures were discussed at 
committee meetings which were held during the days and eve- 
nings and at odd times so they would not interfere with the 
formal program. 


The meetings of the Committee on Horticultural Nomencla- 
ture and Registration were of especial interest to me. It was also 
this subdivision of the Congress that particularly concerned 
American seedsmen, nurserymen and florists. Many of the 
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delegates believed that radical changes should not be made until 
they had been submitted for study. Consequently, the report of 
the Committee which was finally adopted contained the recom- 
meadation to accept provisionally the proposed International 
Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants and to recognize 
the necessity of setting up an International Registration Organi- 
zation for the names of cultivated plants. The Committee 
realized fully the complexities and the problems involved in the 
registration of plants and, therefore, deferred action until the 
next Congress, when definite recommendations will be made. 


Some of the American members of the Congress, many of them 
well known to readers of Horticulture included: E. de Turck 
Bechtel, representing the New York Botanical Garden and the 
Horticultural Society of New York; Dr. Clement G. Bowers, 
representing the American Horticultural Council; Prof. Joseph 
Bailey Edmond, State College of Mississippi; Dr. S. L. Ems- 
weller, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Maryland; Thomas H 
Everett, New York Botanical Garden; Leslie R. Hawthorn, Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Prof. James E. Knott, Uni- 
versity of California; Prof. Andrew E. Murneek, University of 
Missouri; Walter G. Nord, representing the Vegetable Growers 
Association of America; Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, representing the 
Rhode Island Horticultural Society; Prof. Harold B. Tukey, 
representing the American Horticultural Council and American 
Pomological Association; Prof. Albert L. Schrader, Tucson, 
Arizona; Mrs. F. A. Poor, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Wilson Popenoe, 
Honduras, Central America; Walter Pretzer, representing Vege- 
table Growers Association of America; Dr. J. R. Magness, Belts- 
ville, Md.; Dr. Roy Magruder, Research Admiristration U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Joseph E. Howland, represent- 
ing the Men’s Garden Clubs of America; Ray Hutson, Michigan 
State College; Dr. H. A. Jones, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture; 
William Giddings, representing the Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America; Dr. L. C. Chadwick, representing the American 
Association of Nurserymen; Dr. H. D. Chapman, University of 
California Citrus Experiment Station; Dr. G. M. Darrow, Belts- 
ville, Maryland, and Eugene §. Boerner, representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen and the American Rose Society. 


A superb Flower Show, staged for members of the Congress in 
the halls of the Royal Horticultural Society, afforded an oppor- 
tunity to see some excellent plant material grown in the London 
area. Dahlias, roses and varieties of our American fall asters, 
called michaelmas daisies in England, predominated. 


At the conclusion of activities, the Congress accepted the 
invitation of the Netherlands Government to hold the next 
International Congress in Holland in 1955 or 1956. Representa- 
tives then visited gardens, nurseries and nearby experiment 
stations, and a three-day tour to Scotland was arranged for those 
who had time to visit this delightful country. 

The Congress with its broad, international scope, and its 
common bond of interest that brought us together, plus the 
opportunity for me to see the restful English landscape after a 
lapse of 30 years, were some of the significant aspects of my trip. 

Arno H. Nenruine, Executive Secretary 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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Suggestions for Thanksgiving Tables 


by Anne Wertsner Wood, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


( YOLORFUL, bountiful arrangements 
A suggest the harvest or time of plenty. 
With the vast array of flowers, fruits, ber- 
vegetables, nuts and other 
has the opportunity to 
display skill an igenuity in arranging 
these materials. Alone each is beautiful, but 
it takes a masterful hand to combine many 


forms and colors to have more than a con 


ries, foliage, 


kinds of plants, one 


glomeration. 
Thanksgiving, more than any other hol- 
iday, enjoys this great wealth of material 
ranging through all the fiery reds and or 
anges of Autumn leaves, celosia, marigolds, 
chrysanthemums, viburnums, pyracanthas, 
peppers, pomegranates, oranges, apples, 
pumpkins and squashes; the somber purples 
and blues of eggplant, cabbage, plums and 
grapes; the grays of milkweed pods, mullein 
leaves and artemisia; also many other colors 
to be found in such fruits as limes, lemons, 
osage oranges, avocados, grasses, nuts and 
the like. All are a challenge to the arranger 
With this great abundance of material 
readily available no one should be without 
decorations at Thanksgiving. On the other 
hand, no one should try to use all the ma 
terials that have been mentioned. The trend 
today is to group similar colors together 
The result is more effective than spétting 
the same color at intervals. Usually, definite 
color schemes are worked out, using a blend 
of closely related colors with an accent of a 
contrasting color in a smaller amount 
Forms of various sizes and shapes improve 
the rhythm and harmony of the whole. 
With little the 


flower arrangement one may have a pleas 


knowledge of rules of 
ing color scheme, and for home use this is 
very important. At this season a true line 
arrangement would hardly convey the real 
meaning of Thanksgiving, so a line-mass or 
a mass treatment would be more suitable. 
There are many beautiful epergnes of 
glass and alabaster, but less formal ones 
may be created by using two or three con 


tainers of similar material together. A 
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A wooden compote 


. Foliage and fruit in a compote 


6 The cornucopia, or horn of plenty 


pewter plate and pewter urn-shaped con- 
tainer, or a flat glass plate, a glass cake 
compote and an old-fashioned celery holder 
or copper container may be improvised to 
form an epergne. Improvising of this kind 
stimulates the imagination and makes the 
arrangement more personal. 
1. Celosia (plumosa-type, 
kale, chrysanthemums, grapes, plums and 
lemons were used in the improvised epergne. 


ornamental 


A candle board 1. 


A formal epergne 


2. A wooden compote is less formal and 
equally effective. This is arranged with ivy 
leaves, crab apples, cranberries and nuts. 
The candles are securely fastened in smaller 
compotes; nuts and fruits surround them. 
3. A candle board, useful at Christmas, may 
also be useful as a centerpiece for Thanks- 
giving or for a mantel decoration. If a 
board is not available, flat candle holders 
placed on a tray will serve the purpose. 
These are concealed by shellacked ivy, 
leucothoe or rhododendron leaves, and 
fruit of the desired colors is arranged.on the 
leaves. The candles may be one or several 
colors. This gives more or less a Della 
Robbia effect which is gay and festive. 
+. Formal epergnes of glass and alabaster 
may be decorated with short-stemmed 
roses, chrysanthemums or carnations, be- 
gonia leaves, grapes and small fruits. 
5. A compote, like a tureen, is useful as a 
container. It has pieces of evergreen bar- 
berry and Scotch broom for the vertical 
material, with sprays of cotoneaster berries 
that carry the eye downward to the fruit 
arranged in a pair of small dishes. Fruit also 
serves as the focal 
6. The cornucopia, or horn of plenty, should 
be placed on a base of some kind. One of 
wood or bamboo would be appropriate for 
the basket type. Fruit should never be 
arranged immediately the table or 
cloth, but should have a base of some kind. 
In certain instances leaves will do. Chrys- 
anthemums and celosia are in containers 
of water conceale | by the fruit and foliage. 
Pumpkins and eggplants may be attrac- 
tive as containers and work into a definite 
color scheme. Pewter or copper plates or 
trays could be used for the base. The table 
as a whole should be taken into considera- 
tion, and it should be harmonious in tex- 
tures. Very often an arrangement of 
chrysanthemums, alone or with some ber- 
ried shrubs from the garden, will complete 
the picture. Whatever the material used, 
it should give the arranger pleasure. 


point. 
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Soil Conditioners — Old and New 


by William G. Colby, University of Massachusetts 


GRICULTURISTS have long appre- 
ciated the important influence which 
the physical condition of a soil has upon 
plant growth. Old English expressions still 
commonly used in England refer to land as 
being in “good heart,’’ when the soil is in 
prime condition, and as being “out of 
heart,” when the soil condition is poor. 
“Land out of heart,’’ wrote Thomas Tusser 
in 1573, “makes thistles a number foorth- 
with to upstart.’ In this country, we have 
no exact counterpart of these terms except 
possibly the expressions, good and poor soil 
tilth. These latter terms, however, are more 
restricted in their meaning, and usually re- 
fer to soil conditions at planting time or 
shortly after during the growing season. 
Texture and structure are the two most 
important physical properties of soil as- 
sociated with tilth or soil condition. The 
texture of a given soil, the relative propor- 
tions of sand, silt and clay which it contains 
is always the same. The structure of a soil, 
the arrangement of individual soil particles 
into aggregates or granules, on the other 
hand, is constantly changing. When we 
speak of soil condition and soil conditioners, 
we are concerned with soil structure. 


Technical Side of Soil Structure 


The mechanism whereby individual soil 
particles, chiefly clay particles, are held 
together in aggregates or granules, the 
environmental conditions which favor 
granulation and those which do not, have 
been studied by ,soil scientists for many 
vears. Much has been learned, and a num- 
ber of plausible theories have been pro- 
posed. In 1934, E. W. Russell, in England, 
suggested that water molecules, together 
with certain cations, especially calcium, 
served to link clay particles together in a 
definite pattern. He proposed a scheme for 
the linkage of clay particles by a sequence 
- water molecule — cal- 


of clay particle 
clay particle. 


cium ion water molecule 


Organic matter in the soil has been known 
to play an important role in maintaining 
soil structure for many years. In general, 
soils adequately supplied with organic 
matter, for example, a satisfactory humus 
content, have excellent soil structure and 
good physical condition, while soils low in 
humus have poor soil structure and are 
difficult to manage. “All really grim gar- 
authors of “Garden 
humor, “should 


wrote the 
with 


deners,”” 
Rubbish” 


possess a keen sense of Humus.” 


realistic 


In 1947, J. B. Peterson of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station attempted to 
explain the role that soil organic matter 
plays in the soil structure mechanism. 
Drawing on the work of previous investi- 
gators, he knew that some of the products of 
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decomposing organic matter persist in the 
soil much longer than others. Many of these 
residual substances are complex, long-chain 
organic compounds that belong to groups 
which the organic chemist calls polyuron- 
ides. He drew further from the work of a 
German chemist, Henglein, and a Swedish 
chemist, Saverborn, who had suggested a 
pattern for the linkage between component 
unit parts of some of those complex poly- 
uronide substances. Their proposal in- 
volved the linking, or “bridging’’, action of 
certain polyvalent cations, but particularly 
calcium. Finally, he took the work of a 
number of investigators in this country, 
which that clay with divalent 
calcium attached, was more active chemi- 
cally than clay with mono-valent sodium. 
Integrating the results of these fundamental 
researches, Peterson postulated a scheme 
for a calcium linkage or “‘bridge”’ between 
uronide particles and between uronide 
particles and clay particles. According to 
his theory, linkage from one clay particle to 
might be: clay calcium — 
particle calcium uronide 
- clay. 


showed 


another 
uronide 
particle 

To test his theory experimentally, Peter- 
son used pectin, a polyuronide substance 
commonly found in plants and plant mate- 
rial. He was able to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of pectin in promoting the granu- 
lation of clay particles from a water sus- 
pension of clay, and found that pectin was 
particularly effective in the presence of a 
weak concentration of calcium ions. His 
work suggested the definite “possibility 
that the polyuronides found naturally in 
the organic matter of soils and occurring 
in the surface layer of root hairs may be 
active in soil granulation.” 


The capacity of pectin, the same sub- 
stance the housewife uses in jelly making, 
for promoting soil structure development 
can be easily demonstrated. One has only 
to take a small handful of soil, mix in a 
small quantity of pectin powder and 
moisten with water until a firm mud ball 
can be formed. If this mud ball, together 
with one prepared without pectin, is care- 
fully lowered into a glass of water, it will be 
observed that the pectin-treated ball will 
retain its shape much longer and that water 
surrounding it will remain much clearer. 


Now we come to the new chemical soil 
conditioners which have received all of the 
publicity and fanfare that modern publicity 
and promotional techniques have been able 
to give them. What are these materials and 
how do they fit into our scheme for explain- 
ing the mechanism of soil structure devel- 
opment? What has the organic chemist done 
in the development of synthetic soil condi- 
tioners? It would seem that consciously, or 


otherwise, the organic chemist has been 
able to synthesize long-chain compounds 
similar in structure to substances found 
naturally in soil organic matter and possess- 
ing the same important functional chemical 
groups. It seems entirely likely that these 
new “polyelectrolyte” conditioners 
function in exactly the same way in soil 
structure development as Peterson pro- 
posed for pectin or as do variots other 
natural structure-producing substances 
found in the soil. 


soil 


Since it is probably only the general long 
chain configurations of the molecule and the 
existence of certain essential functional 
chemical groups that are important in the 
soil structure-producing properties of a sub- 
stance, it is obvious that there are hundreds 
of such substances occurring naturally in the 
soil and also hundreds of compounds which 
can be synthesized which would have this 
capacity. Of course, some substances of 
either natural or synthetic origin would be 
much more effective in their soil structure- 
producing capacities than others. 


Chemical Soil Conditioners 

When properly used, chemical soil con- 
ditioners are very effective in promoting 
good soil structure development in clay 
soils and in soils with a substantial clay 
content. It is with soils of this type that 
such excellent results have been obtained 
through their use. It is often difficult, if not 
impossible, to keep the organic matter 
content of such soils high enough to develop 
and maintain good soil structure. The most 
promising area for the wide use of chemical 
soil conditioners is on “heavy” soils. 


Chemical soil conditioners have another 
advantage over soil organic matter in that 
they are more stable and their effects 
longer lasting in the soil. Organic matter in 
the soil is continually being destroyed 
through microbial action and the supply 
must be continually replenished, whereas 
these synthetic materials, thus far, at least, 
appear to be resistant to microbial attack. 


Synthetic soil conditioners, however, 
have not been particularly effective on 
sandy soils or on soils high in organic 
matter. One would not expect them to be 
very effective on greenhouse soils, for ex- 
ample, and thus few reports of their effec- 
tiveness on greenhouse soils have ap- 
peared. If the conclusions reached above in 
the discussion of the mechanism of soil 
structure are essentially correct, the reasons 
for the ineffectiveness of chemical soil con- 
ditioners on sandy soils and on soils high in 
organic matter should be readily apparent. 

In addition to playing an important role 
in soil structure relationship, soil organic 

See page 435 
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Dancing Girl is a most unusual begonia with handsome markings. 


Variation 
by kK 


JLANTS with unusual leaves have al 
ways held a strange fascination for me 
and I find they are also greatly admired by 
others. In the window garden, where plants 
are seen at close range, leaves that are dif- 
ferent have great appeal 
years, the 


For a number of dieffen- 


hachia, in all its varieties, has been found 
not only in the larger nurseries and sale 
shops but in many dime stores all over the 
country 

Dieffenbachias have thick, fleshy stems 
and large, smooth leaves that are dis- 
tinctly pointed. Perhaps the kind most 
often seen is D. picta with its dark green 
leaves and irregular white spots. Having 
grown that, however, a person wants others 
with different markings and colorations, so 
I sent an order for two that were new to me. 

D. bausei has been rather slow growing, 
which has pleased me very much. The cen 
tral section of the leaf is yellow-green with 
occasional splotches of white and a dark 
green the same shade as that along the 


narrow ! rregular margin, 
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by Spots 


S. Kellenberger, Clarksville, Arkansas 


D. picta has a_ broader, 
sturdier leaf; the center has mottled silver- 
gray coloring and the irregular edge is dark 


green, making an interesting contrast. 


memoria corst 


To see what it was like, I ordered Alo- 
casia macrorhiza variegata. It has a thick 
rootstock and the leaves, no two alike, are 
a pure cream and medium green with ir- 
regular markings. Sometimes the cream ap- 
pears as merely a splash and again as a 
large section of the leaf. While this plant 
has grown larger than I anticipated, 
about three feet, I have had a delightful 
surprise. Its leaves are ideal for certain bold 
flower arrangements and last for a week or 
longer. Thus, I consider this plant quite a 
find. 

The little Aglaonema costatum, which be- 
longs to the same family as dieffenbachia, 
the Chinese evergreen, is a low-growing 
plant I had seen in conservatories and 
wanted for some time. Now part of my 
collection, it is all I had hoped it would be 
The leaves are as broad as long, but quite 

See page 441 


Cardinal Flower 
Response 


hp offer of cardinal flower seed which 
accompanied my article in the Sep- 
tember Horticulture has brought a flood of 
requests from all sections of the country. 
They range from Maine to Washington 
and Wisconsin to Texas, with many states 
represented in between. At the time of 
this writing, September 22, some 65 packets 
of seed have gone out, and more than 30 
other requests remain heaped on my desk. 
One thing is evident about all of them 
that they have come from real gardeners. 

In order to fill these orders in the best 
possible way, I have gathered every avail- 
able seed from my garden and from the 
gardens of two friends to whom I gave 
plants in former years. To get the seed 
ready for mailing, all the trays in the house 
have been pressed into service for drying, 
the cooking sieves are being used for the 
sifting, while my best silver tea strainer 
does the final processing. At this point it 
would not surprise me to find cardinal 
flowers germinating under the dining room 
table or behind the parlor sofa! 


A Wilful Plant 

What I regret is that I do not have the 
time to acknowledge at length the many 
interesting letters which came with the 
requests, nor to give the detailed instruc- 
tions for planting. In any case, it is difficult 
to give instructions for growing a flower 
which is such a wilful individual one 
which may, or may not, respond to careful 
planting and which, on the other hand, may 
decide to establish itself and flourish in 
places where it had never been carefully 
planted at all. 

Nature’s plan is to scatter the seed as 
soon as it is ripe. Since the plant has a 
long season of bloom, this may occur any 
time from mid-July until the end of Sep- 
tember, or even later. It would seem that, 
if one wishes to follow Nature, seed should 
be scattered in likely places in the Fall. 

Those who wish to follow more orthodox 
methods of planting should treat it exactly 
as any other perennial. Under this method, 
it should be planted in seed beds or in flats. 
As the seed is exceedingly fine, it is ad- 
visable to mix sand with it before planting 
and then not try to cover it. Merely press 
it into the ground with your fingers. Ger- 
mination is uneven, and the seed bed 
should not be disturbed for a year except 
to transplant those seedlings which appear. 
Some may come up in a very short time, 
some only after many months. _ It is possi- 
ble that Fall-sown seed will not germinate 
until the Spring. 

It would be very interesting to have re- 
ports next year on the success or failure of 
those readers of Horticulture who have 
tried to grow cardinal flower from this seed. 
My hopes for success have indeed gone out 
with every packet. 

De Erre B. Jacons 
Morristown, N. J. 
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Amaryllis in an Apartment Window 


by John S. Van Gilder, New York City 


F YOU would like to attain the reputa- 

tion of being a particularly successful 
window gardener, grow the gorgeous Dutch 
hybrid amaryllis. One bowl or even 10 of 
these spectacular, tropical bulbs arranged 
along a window sill, with their huge scarlet, 
white, orange or pink blossoms silhouetted 
outside, is a dramatic 


against the snow 


sight —- vet one which is more easily ac- 


complished than commonly believed. 


Proper bulb selection is a matter of prime 
\ famous Dutch amaryllis 
near Amsterdam told me_ this 
Spring: “Flattish-shaped bulbs are the best; 
tall bulbs are old and may do anything.” 


importance 


grower 


At flower shows, judges are usually 
prone to favor solid-colored rather than 
In this matter, I do not 
necessarily because the striped 
flowers can be rather showy. One Holland 
hybridizer maintains: “The best amaryllis 
flower is dark, with gold flecks shining on 


it in the sunlight.” 


striped blooms. 


agree, 


Favorite Varieties 

As for colors, the selection is best deter- 
mined by a personal taste in achieving 
particular color schemes. After more than 
20 years’ experience in growing amaryllis 
in my windows (it all started with a bulb 
of the small-flowered, orange-yellow Hip- 
peastrum puniceun (equestre) purchased 
from a country woman) I find that my pref- 
erence today is for the thrilling scarlet to 


dark red shadings of Ludwig’s Scarlet. 


When eight blooms of Ludwig's Scarlet, 
each measuring eight or inches 
across, burst into splendor for him, any 


more 


window gardener may expand his chest in 
justifiable pride. Its strong rival is Peace- 
fulness, which is resplendent with blood- 
red, vibrating through a glow of carmine- 
red. Crimson Velvet is also magnificent. 


White Giant, with its twin-tubed stem 
and leaves, is perhaps tops 
among the elegant whites, but it has a 
close runner-up in Ludwig’s Dazzler. 


blue-green 


Miss Margaret Truman is the fabulous, 
cathedral-glass-like rose amaryllis. Apple- 
Blossom has real charm in its satin white- 
ness touched with pink. Orange 
Empress is a handsome blossom of soft 
orange; white Rosy Wing has distinct rose- 
pink allure Lilian is strangely 
breath-taking, with its carmine-rose color, 
which brings back memories of my child- 
hood days when I used to get pokeberry 


dawn 


Doris 


juice on my fingers! 

In my experience I find that amaryllis 
grow equally well for one blooming season in 
a bowl without a drainage opening or in an 
ordinary clay pot with a hole in the bottom 
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Certainly the bow] is a less messy affair on 
the window sill than a pot and a saucer. 
The ideal bowl seems to be a tall, plain, 
pot-shaped kind, with a slight outward 
flare at the top and glazed in a soft shell 
pink color. A 615" high container, with a 
diameter of 8!,”’ at the top, will accommo- 
date most bulbs. of these bowls 
along a window sill makes a neat appear- 
ance, and provides a practical method of 
growing these superb flowers. The size 
bowl I have suggested enables the bulbs to 
be set down slightly within the container 
Space 


\ row 


partly obscuring them from view. 
is thus allowed for supplying water without 
its overflowing onto the window sill. 

Commercially-prepared bulb fiber is an 
excellent plant medium for amaryllis. Its 
porousness allows air to circulate around the 
bulb and the roots in a container with- 
out a drainage opening. At the time of 
planting bulbs, I find that placing four 
odorless Fulton’s Plantabbs in the fiber at 
the bottom of the bow] does no harm; prob- 
ably some good, because I usually get 
flowers eight inches and; larger, with two, 
sturdy, tall stalks —- each surmounted by 
four majestic blossoms. 

A renowned amaryllis grower in Holland 
once mentioned that the ideal preparation in 
which to grow amaryllis was two-thirds 
leaf mold and one-third old, decomposed 
cow manure—and nothing more. He 
recommended changing the soil each year. 

Plant only one amaryllis bulb in each 
bowl or pot, allowing about one inch of 


space between the edge of the bulb and the 
of the container—all .the way 
around. Carefully spread out all the old 
roots on the bulb. Experienced growers 
have frequently advised: “Don’t ever pull 
off live roots on amaryllis bulbs; in fact, 
don’t pull off any roots, dead or alive. Be- 
fore planting a really dry (rootless) bulb, 
put the whole bulb in lukewarm water for 
two hours.” Bulbs should be planted 
with the lower half covered and the upper 
half exposed. 


inside 


Grow Them in Fiber 

After purchasing my bulbs in October, 
November or December, I usually plant 
them at once in wet, prepared bulb fiber. 
Then the bowls are placed in a coolish, 
out-of-the-way location, but not in the 
dark. I water them a bit when they look 
unhappily dry, and bring them to a sunny 
window when the flower buds peek out of 
the top of the bulbs about one-half inch. 
From then on, they are watered sparingly 
so as to be kept damp but not soaking wet. 

Subsequently, the tall, flowering stalks 
may need the support of a small bamboo or 
slender wooden stake. If the plants can 
be placed where it is cooler when the flow- 
ers burst, the life of the flowers can be pro- 
longed considerably. 

Purchasing amaryllis bulbs late in the 
season has not been a successful experience 
with me, especially if I buy bulbs with 
buds or a bit of the stem showing. Although 

See page 440 


Photo: Genereur 


The striped varieties with their vivid markings are worth growing 
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Horse Sense About Tree Care 


by Karl F. Amalia, President, Massachusetts Arborists’ Association 


' VERYONE looks at a tree in a differ- 
4 ent way, particularly when considering 
its value. The artistic person believes a tree 
to be one of the Lord’s most magnificent 
creations. To a child a tree is a wonderful 
place in which to climb and hide. The lum- 
ber man is concerned only with how many 
“boards” he can get out of a tree. The busi- 
man that is 
worth dollars and cents. In this connection, 
the United States Government and the 
Department of Internal Revenue have set 
up laws that determine the value of trees 
when they are damaged. Therefore, with 
official recognition of the fact that trees can 
be valuable assets, we certainly should 
know how to take care of them. 


considers it an asset 


ness 


To help us to do this more effectively, the 
comparatively new profession of tree care 
has come into being. For about 50 years 
now, with the help of scientific research, 
this growing profession has been gradually 
developing standard practices for guarding 
the health of our trees. In recent times this 
has become an increasingly complex task as 
the surging importation of new plants has 
brought about a serious multiplication of 
insect and disease troubles. 

A Growing Profession 

Some people naturally wonder how to get 
in touch with a reliable tree surgeon. This, 
however, is an matter, since most 
county schools and state experiment sta- 
tions have lists of reputable companies. 
Many states require an arborist to pass 
allowed 
the 


these 


easy 


before he is 
Hence, 


rigid examinations 


to practice tree surgery. 
local tree 
states will have a record of all the firms 


qualified to do tree work. 


association in each of 


Dependable concerns will be glad always 
to make recommendations and give accu- 
rate cost estimates whenever they may be 
desired. If vou, as the home-owner, become 
confused because the work seems involved 
or technical, ask for recommendations and 
costs in writing. This is “common sense” 
and protects both parties. Of course, the 
final decision on how much work is to be 
done must be vours. If conditions necessi- 
tate a great deal of it, probably a long-range 
program for accomplishing everything is 
advisable. The important thing is to decide 
how much you can spend on your trees in 
the beginning, then to figure, with the help 
what work this 
amount the start. Next 


Spring, continue with the work and lay out 


of your arborist, just 


should cover at 


the second step in your tree program, being 
sure to talk it over with your arborist so 


that vou 
what is planned. Such a yearly program is 


have a clear understanding of 
often the most practical approach to the 
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matter, for trees are no different than your 
car or your home. They, too, need regular 
maintenance. Right here, however, it is 
wise to remember that the qualified arborist 
is the doctor on the case. Make a point of 
finding out what he is going to do, but let 
him worry about the work to be done. 

Now, what about treatment? It is true 
that the science of tree care is somewhat 
technical, and it is easy for those not versed 
in it to become confused. Simply put how- 
ever, the three basic treatments applied to 
trees are pruning, feeding and spraying. 

Dead wood is unsightly and dangerous in 
a tree; it is a breeding place for insects and 
fungi and is of no value whatsoever. Good 
pruning includes removing intersecting 
branches and developing a tree for proper 
symmetry and better growth. Wounds more 
than an inch and one-half in diameter 
should be painted with a tree-wound dress- 
ing. Evergreens can be pruned in the Spring 
before growth starts and again in August 
after the growth has been completed. If for 
any reason you have not pruned yours dur- 
ing these two seasons, do it in September 
and early October, before the first frost. 

We have had many storms in the North- 
eastern part of the country in the last few 
years which have made it apparent that 
large trees near buildings need “pollarding,” 
or cutting back at the top, to give them 
more structural resistance to all kinds of 
strain. This treatment should be applied 
more often here. In Europe it is common 
practice. It is in no way harmful; in fact, it 
invigorates a tree, because the crown, made 
smaller in swe by this pruning, gets the full 
growing strength of the same root system 
which was supporting the larger top. 


Lawns Under Trees 

There is also the problem of trying to 
grow a:lawn beneath trees. Generally, this 
can be accomplished with proper considera- 
tion for both the trees and the lawn. First 
it is necessary to “raise” the branches to 
let in the light, since grass cannot thrive 
without sun. This will not injure or spoil the 
natural beauty of a tree unless it is a low- 
branched lawn specimen, such as a beech 
which sweeps down to the ground, — in 
which case, there is no need for a lawn under 
it. The lower branches of most trees can be 
removed, or “lifted,” this way for a distance 
of from 10 to 15 feet without detriment to 
the trees. 

Many people ask whether the small 
branches on tree trunks should be left on 
or cut away. First, let us realize that these 
can be characteristic of certain trees, 
according to Nature’s way of developing 
individual species. Some trees grow with 
small twigs along their trunks, others do 


not. Any such twigs that appear may be 
removed or not according to the tree- 
owner's aesthetic feeling for each specimen 
and its particular place in the landscape. 
One of the most economical treatments to 
improve the general condition of trees in- 
cludes fertilizing and feeding. A tree is a 
living thing which requires a “square meal.” 
It will respond to “good living” with better 
appearance in foliage, larger growth and 
more resistance to insects, diseases and the 
drought of our dry Summers. It is surpris- 
ing how effective feeding is in reducing the 
amount of deadwood. However, it is not 
advisable to use fertilizers that are com- 
posed of “mineral salts.” Rather, a bal- 
anced tree food containing an organic base 
will allow the chemicals to be released 
slowly so that the tree can obtain food 
throughout the entire growing season. 


Spraying, a Necessity 

Burbank said, many years ago: “Men 
should stop fighting among themselves and 
start fighting insects.”’ At the present time, 
the insects are winning! Each year more 
and more spraying is necessary to protect 
the foliage on trees and shrubbery. Every- 
one knows of the common aphid found in all 
plant life. But are as many of us aware that 
a large tree of approximately 1000 leaves 
can harbor from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
aphids, all of which suck the sap out of it for 
their livelihood? Against such a siege, 
spraying is the only protection. Therefore, 
when yeu first notice that leaves are eaten 
by “something,” spray at once. 

Today, spraying is considered a “‘must” 
on any property. Spray as often as is neces- 
sary, depending upon the type of planting 
and the troubles you are trying to control. 
For help in recognizing any of the insects 
and diseases involved, consult a qualified 
arborist. He can identify them accurately 
for you and recommend a reliable spraying 
program as well. Such a program is the 
wisest and, in the end, the most economical 
approach to the problem, as it suggests 
sprays by type and timing to prevent 
trouble before it can even happen. When- 
ever spraying, however, keep in mind that 
complete coverage is important and that a 
fine mist will cover most effectively. 

With the serious storms we have had in 
the last few years, more and more consider- 
ation is being given to cabling and bracing 
of trees. This type of treatment is good tree 
insurance, and it is particularly effective in 
large, old trees where the limbs are heavy 
and are apt to be torn or broken. The aver- 
age cable does not cost much to install, and 
it lasts a lifetime. Many large trees which 
have been smashed by storms could have 
been saved by cabling and bracing. Bracing 

See page 439 
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More Small Treasures tor your Garden 


by Alexander I. Heimlich and Jean Thibodeau 


Y HEN we consider that there are more 
than 100 miniature narcissi, almost 
100 tulip species (including their varieties), 
at least 75 species of crocus and hosts of 
other miniature buibs, we can readily under- 
stand that we are dealing with a large field. 
Because of the tremendous popularity 
generated by the large exhibitions at the 
various Spring flower shows and by the deep 
satisfaction attained by thousands of small 
home owners, it seems desirable to bring 
order into this group of diminutive plants. 
At the moment we have two groups ap- 
proaching this interesting field. One is 
the connoisseur who spends considerable 
money, and is blessed with a tremendous 
amount of time and obsessed by a desire to 
attain almost the impossible. On the other 
hand, there are the practical gardeners, who 
have taken the more lavish and popular 
varieties and splashed them across the face 


of the American landscape. 


Flamboyant Red Emperor 


One of the best known of the miniatures 
popular 
is not a 
miniature, and this 
group. It grows 20” tall, has flamboyant, 


is Tulipa fosteriana. Its most 
variety is Red Emperor, which 
does not belong in 
red flowers and an amazingly-short flower- 
ing span. It is often endangered by brisk 
March winds, which have a tendency to 
tear it. It is speckled easily by whipping, 
cold rains, and it does not have the ability 
to protect itself by closing rapidly as the 
miniatures do. Add to these characteristics 
large foliage that takes a distressingly long 
time to die back and disappear. For these 
reasons, therefore, this tulip is one of the 
least desirable of all. 

If you wish to use this tulip, it is best 
planted in groups of 10 or 12 in a spot well 
protected by evergreens. It requires a solid 
green background to set off its striking, 
vivid, scarlet color to best advantage. 

Far superior in every way is 7. fosteriana 
Princeps, which is only 12 inches tall, has 
longer lasting qualities and is a brilliant 
vermilion-scarlet red. It closes up rapidly 
in dull weather, thus protecting itself 
against sudden storms, and when it opens 
again in the sunshine, it is untarnished. 
None of the brilliant red species should be 
overplanted, especially in small gardens. 

Among the tulip species is a short gem 
called T Gaiety, which 
grows only four inches tall. The 
nesting on the leaves, are large, 
white, with an orange base and a side red 
stripe on the outer side of each petal. A 
drift of these planted in your garden is a 
joy you will long remember. The fact that 
it blossoms in early April makes this a very 


kaufmanniana 
flowers, 
creamy 


desirable variety. 
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Another of the 7. kaufmanniana forms is 
Caesar Franck, with flowers of a magnifi- 
cent shade of chrome yellow on the interior. 
The outside petals are a brilliant, rosy red, 
contrasting 


with a large yellow margin 


beautifully with its green-brownish, striped 


Tulip Princeps is known for its long, slender 
blooms which close rapidly in dull weather. 


foliage. To come suddenly upon a group of 
a dozen or more in the flower border or in 
a foundation planting is an unforgettable 
sight. 

We find it imperative to mention 7. 
praestans Fusilier. At the base of a wall or 
in the flower border, a unit of 10 bulbs, 
planted in a group or in drifts, will produce 
some 40 blossoms. This is because each 
bulb produces four to six flowers per stem. 
It is low growing, only eight inches in 
height, and in color it is brilliant orange- 
scarlet. The blossoms rise out of luscious, 
dark-green leaves. 


Moving into the mid-season or into the 
middle of May and continuing with the 
dazzling reds, we recommend a small, six- 
inch tulip that is fast becoming a favorite 

T. linifolia. This tulip differs because its 
flowers are delightfully bowl-shaped. 

There are many more reds from which to 
choose, but from leading advertisements 
one is led to believe that this is the only 
color available. Little known, and a fasci- 
nating companion for 7. linifolia, is cream- 
colored 7. batalini. In bud, it is butter 
yellow. On sunless days the bud has a 
fascinating appeal, resembling that of a 
rose. It grows six inches tall. 

Among the middle-of-May bloomers is 
the well-known lady tulip, 7. clusiana. For 
many years it has added lady-like grace to 
gardens. The flowers are white, with outside 
petals of cherry red, and the height of this 
exquisite tulip is 10-12 inches. 


Good Drainage Needed 


It is important to remember that all 
tulip species require full sun. When planted 
in shade, they grow considerably taller, and 
the bulbs deteriorate quickly. They like a 
well-drained soil; in fact, they intensely dis- 
like soggy, wet soil. With the species tulips, 
small bulbs should be planted four to five 
inches deep and three to four inches apart. 
T. fosteriana and T. kaufmanniana should 
be set six to eight inches deep and four to 
six inches apart. 

For a thrill in growing bulbs we recom- 
mend the tiny Cyclamen europaeum, which 
is a native of the Alps. To grow a number of 
these is a real adventure. It is extremely 
hardy, blooming in August and September. 
The flowers are a beautiful crimson, vary- 
ing somewhat in color, with a delicious 
violet scent from which the German name 
“alpine violets” is derived. The leaves are 
round, heart-shaped, dark green and red on 
the outside. Though referred to as a rare 
bulb, it has been known for many years. 
One reason why gardeners occasionally fail 
with it is because the bulbs dislike the 
thawing and freezing of the early Spring. 
They, therefore, require covering. 

Even with all this advice, growing 
cyclamen is an adventure. To see it bloom 
will take some real persuading, and even 
then, it may not keep its rendezvous with 
you next fall. 

Other delightful small bulbs worth a try 
include the alliums, crocus species, fritil- 
larias, galanthus, miniature iris and the 
dainty grape hyacinths. 

Indeed growing miniature bulbs has be- 
come exceedingly popular in the past few 
years, because many modern gardens are 
small in size. Then, too, with the devel- 
opment of patios and terraces, it is possible 
to enjoy these dainty plants at close range. 
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Spotlighting Some 1952 Garden Books 


Manks, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Dorothy S. 


American Trees, a Book of Discovery, by 
Rutherford Platt. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
A book to open the eyes of the reader's 

With the mar- 

velous is going on here” the author draws 


mind theme “something 
on observation, history, art and everyday 
living to show the fascination and impor- 
tance of trees. Line drawings, photographs 
and an ingenious and simple kind of key 
help with field identification 


America’s Garden Book; revised edition, 
by Louise and James Bush-Brown. 
Seribner’s, $4.50. 

A book which covers all the problems of 
gardening is one of the hardest to write 
well. This has been among the best, and is 
interesting as well as practical The new 
edition is thoroughly revised, and includes 
many new developments in garden pra 
tice and new varieties of garden plants. 


Anyone Can Grow Roses, by Cynthia 

Westcott. Van Nostrand, $2.00. 

On the basis of experience in her own 
garden, the “Plant Doctor” takes from rose 
growing most of its supposed difficulty. Her 
book gives the essentials what roses to 
choose and how to plant and care for them 
home gar 


with understanding of the 


dener’s needs and hopes 
The Best Loved Trees of America, by 
Robert S. Lemmon. Doubleday, $3.50. 
The author has selected fifty-nine trees 
from various parts of the country, each a 
local favorite. He has packed a great deal 
of interest, botanical and human, into his 
chapters. Pictures are important, and in- 
clude leaves, fruits, flowers, bark, and the 
full tree in Summer and Winter aspects. It is 
fittingly called “‘a book of appreciation.” 
Better Flowers, Fruits, Lawns, Vege- 
tables for Your Home Garden, by 
John H. Melady. Grosset and Dunlap, 
each $1.50. 
{ quartet of practical manuals which, 
singly according to taste or as a set, cover 
the main problems of the new gardener 


The Gardener's Trouble Shooter, by Vic- 
tor H. Ries. Sheridan House, $3.50. 
How to diagnose ailing plants and bring 

them back to health, explained in simple 

terms for the amateur. The author is a well 
known horticulturist on the staff of Ohio 

State College of Agriculture 


Gardens of the Antilles, by John V. Wat- 
kins. University of Florida Press, $3.75. 
The rich and beautiful tropical flora of 

the West Indies, as well as the tempo of the 

island life, is recreated in this book. Al- 
though cruises to the Caribbean are pop- 
ular, it has been hard to find any except 
technical books on the plant life. This vol- 

ume will be weleome, for it is written as a 

popular guide to the botanical gardens 

plantations and forests, and presented as a 

tourist’s-eve view 
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Genetics and the Origin of Species; third 
edition revised, by Theodosius Dob- 
zhansky. Columbia Univ. Press, $5.00. 
In the 10 years since edition two of this 

classic work, researches in various branches 

have begun to merge into a unified evolu- 
tionary biology. Hence this edition is com 
pletely rewritten, to restate the advances 
and to point out problems still to be solved. 


The Home Garden Book of Herbs and 
Spices, by Milo Miloradovich. Double- 
day, $2.95. 

How to grow herbs in the garden, in 
flower pots and window gardens, how to 
plan an herb garden for beauty, how to use 
herbs for their flavor and fragrance, the 
herb lore of history, legends and super- 
stitions make this a well- 
rounded, readable and practical manual. 


combine to 


The Home Owner’s Complete Outdoor 
Handbook, by Emanuele Stieri. Pren- 
tice Hall, $6.95. 

A book for the man who likes to build 
things, for the family who enjoy outdoor 
activities. It has instructions and drawings 
for making walls, paths, furniture, build- 
ings; diagrams and official rules for games; 
advice and equipment for keeping pets. 


How to Build Walls, Walks, Patio Floors. 

Lane Publishing Co., $1.50. 

A collection of designs and working 
sketches for making all kinds of pavements 
and other masonry, from the files of Sunset 
Magazine. Although the source and general 
style are those of California, the ideas are 
so varied and practical that they can be 
used or adapted anywhere. 


How to Grow Rare Greenhouse Plants, 
by Ernest Chabot. Barrows, $4.00. 
Detailed instructions on the growing of 

two hundred and sixty kinds of flowering 

plants, useful for both home and commer- 
cial greenhouses 


Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs, by 
Arthur H. Graves. Published by the 
author, Wallingford, Conn. $4.00. 

the Northeastern states from 

Maine through New York, Pennsylvania 

and Delaware, and includes wild and culti- 

vated species. Its most valuable feature is 
the wealth of excellent drawings. 


Covers 





This summary of New Garden Books is 


] 


presented to help our readers in selecting 
The titles discussed on 


this page and those on page 437 may be 


Christmas gifts 


ordered from 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 











An Introduction to Wild Flowers, by 
John Kieran. Hanover House, $2.50. 
This book, called an “introduction” and 

written for beginners, will give pleasure toa 
much wider audience. The publishers have 
made it appealing to the eye. The one hun- 
dred illustrations in color add to easy use 
and enjoyment. John Kieran’s sound 
knowledge is spiced by a warm enjoyment 
of his subject. 

Insect Resistance in Crop Plants, by 
R. H. Painter. Macmillan, $9.50. 

What makes a strain of plants insect- 
resistant? What is the effect of such plants 
on the insects? What are the effects of cli- 
mate, weather, soil and other factors? What 
insect-resistant varieties are now available? 
In this book the complex problem is sur- 
veyed as a whole for the first time. The 
author has for many years been a leader in 
research and experimental work on plant- 
insect relationships. 

Modern Gardening, a Complete Guide to 
the Agricultural Uses of Modern Chem- 
istry’s Miracle Drugs, by P. P. Pirone. 
Simon and Schuster, $3.50. 

During the last few years there have been 
a succession of new techniques thrilling to 
the experts, efficient in practice, but so new 
and different as to bewilder John Q. Public. 
Dr. Pirone, who is Plant Pathologist at the 
New York Botanical Garden, here puts this 
knowledge — the why as well as the how 
into the language of said John Q. 

Our Garden Soils, by Charles E. Kellogg. 
Macmillan, $4.00. 

A good garden begins with good soil. Dr. 
Kellogg is an expert in soil science and can 
write for both amateurs and technicians. In 
this book for advanced amateurs he tells 
how to determine the needs of the soil, how 
to build it up and maintain fertility. There 
are lists of soil preferences for each group 
of food and ornamental plants. 

Picture Primer of Attracting Birds. by 
C. Russell Mason. Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50. 

A small book, but packed with informa- 
tion and illustrated on every page with col- 
ored sketches. The author, who is Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, is a 
popular lecturer. Here he covers the story 
of birds in the garden — how to identify 
them, how to give them proper housing, 
food and water, how to protect them from 
prowlers, what plants will offer them the 
food, shelter and nesting sites they enjoy. 
Plants of Colonial Days, by R. L. Taylor. 

Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., $1.25. 

An attractive little book, describing and 
picturing 160 flowering plants, trees and 
shrubs found in the famous gardens at 
Williamsburg. Useful as a guide and sou- 
venir of Williamsburg, and as source of 
suggestions for planting around any 18th 
century house. See page 437 
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Covered Bridges—Picturesque 
Heritage of Early Americana 


by Leo Litwin, Arlington, Massachusetts 


NE OF the most remembered 


which I photographed this Summer 
more than 200 


spots 


was a covered bridge not 
feet from the much-travelled Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. Here, in complete silence and 
utterly oblivious to the speeding cars a 
short distance away, I found six different 
colorful wild growing along the 
stream close by the old, plank bridge. A 
veritable kaleidoscope of color greeted our 
tired eyes, as these delightful blossoms 
brightened up an otherwise dull landscape. 


flowers 


On a tiny “island” not larger than six by 
six feet, the red cardinal flower bloomed 
gaily, while a few feet away was its cousin 
the pale-blue, spiked lobelia. Our childhood 
favorite, butter-and-eggs, added color and 
delight, while close by, the candlelabra- 
shaped purple vervain swayed in the slight 
afternoon breeze. A solitary car passed 
musically over the worn flooring of the old 
bridge as I photographed it and then took 
time to add two more wild flowers to the 
list. Delicate, pink meadow-sweet com- 
pleted the color picture, with the familiar 
goldenrod topping off our afternoon of 
photographing covered bridges and admir- 
ing wild flowers. 


It has become a fascinating game on long 
trips to find the unusual to photograph, and 
the old covered bridges are still found on 
the less travelled roads of our countryside. 
Most of these landmarks of an earlier day 
have been removed from our main high- 
ways in the modernization of the trunk 
routes. Old Dobbin, plodding wearily home 
after a long trip to town, could take as much 
time as necessary to negotiate a 45-degree 
turn into the ancient wooden bridge; but 
today’s fast cars and trucks, demanding 
clear straight approaches and wider bridges, 
have sounded the doom of these quaint 
covered Consequently, in most 
states. these old tunnelled structures are 
fast disappearing, as has the now almost 
forgotten waterwheel, the round barn and 


spans. 


the crowded country store. 


For years, villagers have utilized their 
old bridges as convenient places to dispose 
of their refuse. Many towns have ordi- 
nances forbidding this 
doubt some of the colurfu! flowers found 
near covered brid, ere Ceposited there 
as garden refuse ivi ‘he stil! 
Sunflower seeds, as \-ell as clippings and 


practice, but no 


of the night. 


cuttings, were preally tossed down 


stream, and this would int for some of 
along the 


of the 


the unusual plant 
banks. These add to the beauty 


ngs iogutt 
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vistas when one stops inside the old bridge 
to look through an old latticed window at 
the water below. Both the familiar and the 
less common wild flowers are noted, and 
one finds a seasonal variation in the many 
kinds if monthly visits are made to each 
site. Asters, goldenrod, black-eyed susans 
and jewel weed, as well as vervain, thistles 
and lobelia are near the old covered bridges 


to welcome you. 


The romantic pastoral setting of most of 
the covered bridges —- spanning the creeks 
and smaller rivers provides a haven of 
rest and repose along the banks of the quiet 
and peaceful streams. Here the wild flowers 
grow serenely, undisturbed by the musical 
wood-block effect of the speeding cars on 


the loose planks above. Lovers of the flowers 


of the woods can find easy access to them 
near old wooden bridges, while those who 
fish in the still waters of the pool under it 
The 
astute angler realizes that some of the love- 
liest of the wild flowers grow either beside 


can easily combine both hobbies. 


the stream, or only a short distance away, 
where the moisture aids their growth con- 
siderably. Many types of attractive water 
plants are also found in shallow pools where 
the trout bite best 
wanderer 


so there is much to 


compensate the who ventures 
near the covered bridge in search of the 


welcome and sometimes elusive wild flower. 
The country boy of the nineties regarded 
the old covered bridge as a haven for all 
sorts of never-to-be-forgotten memories. 
See page 438 
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An old covered bridge at Lyme, New Hampshire 
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Let’s Have Higher Standards 
in Horticultural Advertising 


by John C, Wister, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


— field of horticulture in the past has 
fakirs and 
there was 


singularly free from 
exploiters. In the last 
not enough money in it to attract this type 


True, all seed catalogs showed 


bree n 
century 


of person 
glowing pictures of the flowers and vege- 
tables they offered and the ordinary gar- 
dener seldom had such spectacular results. 
Each variety offered was claimed to be “one 
of the best,”’ its good qualities extolled and 
its defects probably not mentioned 
However, there never was formerly, to 
my knowledge, any such blatant deceit as 
has become popular within recent years. 
Newspaper and radio advertisers after hay 
ing exhausted their adjectives on the out 
standing perfection of 177 odd brands of 
soap and of vitamins and drugs, have sud- 
denly field in the 
millions of new gardeners. These came forth 
both as a result of the educational work of 
the past decades and the movement from 


discovered a lucrative 


city to country made possible by the higher 

wage scale and the advent of the auto 
The of these 

being conjured away from the legitimate 


money new gardeners is 
seedsmen and nurserymen by fly-by-night 
promoters. Some of this advertising offers 
and supplies good plants for which new 


names are invented and extravagant claims 
made. An example of this was the “new” 
“cardinal shrub,” hardy anywhere, which 
turned out to be a well-known variety of 
weigela, perfectly hardy except in our cold- 
est states. A shrewd promoter in a recent 
Spring bought a full page advertisement in 
the Sunday papers of an Eastern city to offer 
garden azaleas at the unheard of low price 
of 20 cents each. He brought from the South 
a trailer load of rooted cuttings, parked on 
the highway and had buyers’ cars parked 
for half a mile in each direction. Sold as 
white, pink or red, five for a dollar (no 
sales under a dollar!) these were probably 
good surplus stock, purchased very cheaply 
and resold at a large profit, but that is not 
the point. In the hands of the ignorant, who 
were persuaded to buy them, probably not 
one azalea in 100 survived to make a good 
plant. It takes an experienced gardener to 
handle such small stock. How many of the 
thousands who purchased it was said 
$40,000 worth of plants were sold on a 
single day came to the conclusion that 
all nurserymen were fakes who sold plants 
that died, and how many thousands of 
potential gardeners gave up gardening in 
disgust and are lost to our new world of 


horticulture which we have all worked to 
help bring into being? 

Even worse is the “mystery and miracle 
plant” advertising. Last year it was a plant 
that bloomed at once when purchased at a 
high price. And it did. It was a colchicum. 
This year it seems to have graduated from 
merely blooming at once, and now blooms 
continuously for three months, if suitably 
placed on a window sill or bedside table 
without the soil, water or back-breaking 
toil of planting and care, producing three to 
10-inch flowers more beautiful than any 
orchid in such profusion that the buyer can 
cut flowers and give them away to all his 
friends. The number of friends and the 
number of bulbs necessary to supply this 
quantity of flowers is not mentioned, but 
the buyer is told that he need not, in the 
future, waste his money buying florists’ 
flowers which only wither in a few days! 

Advertising of this sort appears in our 
so-called respectable newspapers and maga- 
zines and is bellowed at us on the radio. The 
American Association of Newspapermen 
rightly recognizes it as a threat to the hon 
est, decent nurseryman, and is trying to 
prevent it through the Better Business 
Bureau. All horticultural and 
garden clubs should join with them, not 
only to warn the ignorant against such 
ballyhoo, but to point out that nearly all 
American communities today have honest 
seedsmen, florists and nurserymen who can 
supply them with horticultural material 
suited to their their climate 

material that is cheaper in the long run 
than any of these so-called bargains from 


societies 


needs and 


unscrupulous concerns. 





Let’s Strike It Right 


by Lewis F. Lipp, Arnold Arboretum 


N THE propagation of plants, as with 

other arts, an “overnight success” takes 
at least 10 years of practice. Anyone can 
become an “eighty percenter,” but in order 
to achieve the final twenty percent toward 
perfection you must put a maximum of 
personal interest into your work. You must 
live with your cuttings, seeking constantly 
to determine why a slight modification in 
the time the cuttings are taken and the care 
of them should have such a direct influence 
upon their growth. Constant observation of 
cuttings and persistent study will gradually 
lessen the complexity of propagation. To 
overcome a repetition of error, an accu 
rate and complete set of notes should be 
kept. Remember that the reaction of cut- 
tings is unpredictable. One cannot simply 
take cuttings from a tree at the same time 
each year and expect consistent results. We 
tend to overlook the fact that trees increase 
in age, from year to year. This item alone 
may be responsible for retarded rooting. 
Also varying climatic conditions during the 
growing season as well as the type of root- 


$24 


ing media, texture of the cuttings and the 
kind of care given them in the propagating 
bench are all logical causes for cuttings to 
behave diversely from year to year. There- 
fore, one should not give up when a failure 
occurs. With the information recorded, pro- 
ceed with a new batch of cuttings, trying 
different methods. One person only should 
handle the propagating bench because, in 
spite of complete instructions, failures may 
occur that are traceable to small differences 
in procedure 

The rooting medium to be used depends 
largely upon the attention that the rooti ig 
bench receives, and the reason is not dif- 
ficult to understand. An attentive propaga- 
tor can use sharp sand, because he is able 
to water his material frequently. One who 
gives but a limited time to the bench should 
use a mixture of peat and sand, since this 
combination increases the water-holding 
capacity of the medium. However, if cold 
wet conditions prevail for some time, the 
peat mixture can be detrimental to the cut- 
tings. On the other hand, peat and sand 


give marked increases in the rooting of 
many kinds of cuttings. Observations made 
by the writer in recent years have revealed 
that a number of old, well-known “rules of 
thumb” for vegetative propagation of 
plants are questionable. In fact, some may 
actually retard the rooting of cuttings. 
For instance, there is a generally-held 
opinion that the lower branches of a tree 
will give the highest percentage of rooted 
cuttings. During the Winter months, the 
upper and outer branchlets on hemlock will 
often be desiccated by cold, dry air. These 
are clearly unfit for use as cuttings. But, by 
taking the upper, protected inner branches, 
especially those which are a deep green in 
color, much rooting may be 
obtained. This type of cutting has been 
rooted in thirty days by the writer with a 
much higher percentage of rooted cuttings 
than those taken from the lower branches 


success in 


of the same tree. 

Many propagators disapprove of the so- 
called “late watering” in the afternoon. 
But there is strong evidence that it is 
desirable to syringe the cutting bench on a 
hot évening during a heat spell. Most 
propagators agree that light and frequent 
syringing of the bench is more beneficial 
than infrequent, heavy applications of 
water. Ideally, the cuttings should be kept 

See page 437 
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Birds Brighten the Winter Garden 


by Barbara Elinore Hayden, Concord, New Hampshire 


ND so they come, the long Winter 
months when the garden lies still and 
withdrawn beneath Nature’s decree of 
dormancy and the eye sees only the 
shadows of shrub and ree limbs starkly 
stenciled upon the snow. Wha_ joy it is then 
to entice into this bleakhucss the ardent 
warmth, the vivacity, the vivid bits of color 
and song that are the priceless attributes 
of birds! The way to accomplish this is 
simply to provide in appropriate containers 
- discussed in a previous issue — liberal 
amounts of the proper foods. 

The kinds of foods that birds eat are 
chiefly dictated by their needs and habits of 
feeding, as seen in Nature, unassisted by 
man. These are the result of the evolution 
of birds through time to the development of 
one or another specialization. Two distinct 
specializations which comprise most bird 
feeding are that which requires some birds, 
as the weak-billed warblers, to eat only 
insects, whereas the other induces such 
birds as the hard, conical-billed finches, 
that include the sparrows, to eat mostly 
seeds. There are, of course, many birds 
which eat both or take some exception. 

It is to such tastes as these that the in- 
dividual who wishes to lure birds to his 
garden must cater. Birds which eat insects 
as most of their natural diet will welcome 
the lesser exertion of accepting the substi- 
tutes you offer. For the same reason, and 
when the ground and weeds are sheathed in 
gleaming ice, will other birds accept your 
offering of small seed. 

Among the birds that you may attract 
which are entirely insect eating are the 
brown creeper and the two woodpeckers, 
the downy and the hairy. The creeper, a 
small, inconspicuous, brown-striped bird, 
with a sharp, decurved bill, announces his 
presence in a high, lisping whistle. Con- 
scientiously spiraling up boles of trees and 
peering into cracks and crevices for insect 
eggs and larvae, he will often yield to the 
easy loot of a garden feeder. 

The two woodpeckers, black and white 
striped in back, white breasted, the males 
with crimson spots at the back of their 
heads, vary only in size, and will readily 
leave their erratic patrolling of tree limbs to 
swoop into the garden for a snack. Both of 
these insect eaters will take suet, preferably 
hung in chunks or pressed into holes of 
feeders, which allow them to clutch it with 
their well-developed claws. Peanut butter, 
hard fats and even cottage cheese will be 
accepted by these birds. 

Seed-eating birds, which normally exist 
through the Winter by eating seeds already 
fallen to the ground or which still adhere to 
dried weed stalks, are present much more 
extensively in the North during the Winter. 
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By far the largest number of Winter birds 
are in this class, and can be easily provided 
for with different kinds of seed, alone or in 
combination. 

Sight of the first “‘snowbirds,” or juncos, 
in October in Massachusetts heralds the 
opening of the Winter bird feeding season. 
Dark-sooty-gray mantled adults and 
brown-mantled juveniles, both with snowy 
white breasts, skitter about the garden, 
showing white tail feathers, like the coquet- 
tish flaunting of petticoats. With them come 
rusty-crowned tree sparrows, dapper sprites 


Sketch by A. C. Holles 
Smérgasbord for the Winter 


birds — a Christmas tradition 
of the Scandinavian countries. 


of birds with gray breasts and a center, jet 
“dot” accent. Occasionally, beady-eyed, 
sharp-billed song sparrows, attired modest- 
ly in striped brown. on gray, remain 
throughout the Winter. Oftentimes they 
will spend many of the daylight hours ag- 
gressively protecting their prior claim to 
feeder space, only to voraciously peck seeds 
there until you fear they'll pop their 
pretty feathers! 

With these feeders depending much on 
timing and location, you can expect to bring 
in the goldfinch, sober in olive drab, and 
some of his gay cousins. You may look out 
some morning to find on your feeder a small 
puff-ball of a bird with a cream breast 


delicately marbled with rose and a scarlet 
cap jauntily perched on his forehead. A 
blithe and capricious visitor is this redpoll 
from the North — and well worth 
waiting and feeding for! A cousin of his of 
equally erratic habits is the pine siskin, a 
small, brown-streaked wisp of flesh and 
feathers, with a sharp bill and a touch of 
Yellow, who appears usually with a flock, 
with the members of which he communi- 
cates in small squeaks and sputters. 


one 


The birds in the foregoing paragraphs can 
be drawn to the garden by offering them 
various kinds of small seed. The simplest 
method, of course, is to purchase commerci- 
ally prepared seed, ready-mixed to meet the 
needs of birds. If one prefers, however, he 
can “mix his own,” and combine such seeds 
of proven edibility as canary bird seed, 
hemp and millet, chick feed, rape and buck- 
wheat. Peanut hearts are a delicacy savored 
by these birds. Mundane in source, and 
hard to come by, are the sweepings from a 
barn floor where hay is handled. Yet this 
mixture contains vast numbers of the weed 
and hay seed that is a natural food. They 
will eagerly gather around it when it is 
spread on the snow. 

Sunflower seed as a bird food deserves 
particular mention. It draws a large number 
of birds, some of whom will come for it 
alone. The prime example of this is that 
aristocrat of the the far North, the evening 
grosbeak. A handsome bird, strikingly 
plumaged in yellow, brown, white and 
black, with a gold band across his brow, like 
some Aztec chieftain, he deigns to accept 
only sunflower seed. 

Other birds who regard these as the only 
seed worth coming to stations for are the 
purple finches, the adult males of which 
often appear crowned with strawberry 
plush. The ever-favorite, black-capped 
chickadee expends enormous effort. ham- 
mering open the hard shells, speedily con- 
sumes the contents, then “bounces” back 
for more. The white-breasted nuthatch 
and if you’re lucky, the red-breasted, too! 
who is part crank, part unconscious clown 
and consumed with self-importance, 
snatches a seed, then speeds off to dine 
alone! The bluejay, supreme and resplend- 
ent, screams his claim, then arrives with a 
flourish of wings and gobbles all his cheeks 
will hold, not unlike a greedy child. 


The above-named birds, however, do eat 
other foods. If the small seeds mentioned, 
cake, cookie or bread crumbs, prepared 
cereals, corn meal, and the like, are mixed 
with melted suet or other fat, a number of 
birds — in fact, most birds — will readily 
consume it. The importance of fats in 
birds’ Winter diets is great, for they pro- 

See page 43S 
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4 ip AT flowers, in one way or another, are 
intimately and lavishly interwoven with 
the everyday lives of the people, is one of 
the deepest impressions made upon the 
American visitor to the Old World. In fact, 
one does not have to be particularly garden 
minded to notice that Europeans flock with 
almost a religious devotion to their public 
all kinds of 


weather, that window sills, balconies, roof 


parks and gardens in 


tops and odd niches of cottages and apart- 
ment bedecked with potted 
flowering and foliage plants and that city 
streets and alleys abound with so many 
colorful flower carts and stands that the 
very air hums with constant festivity and 
gaiety. Indeed the Old World has many 
luring charms, and one of the most inspir- 


houses are 


ing is this love for growing things 


Paris in the Spring 

I landed at Le Havre on March 27. The 
train ride to Paris presented a plethora of 
vivid pictures. Tufts of green grass around 
the warehouses and alongside the railroad 
tracks caught that 
Spring had arrived. Soon, fresh-green roll 
ing hills were a vision of delight. Fruit trees 


my eye —a_ signal 


had burst into bloom, and the banks border 
ing the tracks were sparkling with yellow 
primroses. English ivy luxuriated along 
walls, on old stone farmhouses and on the 
trunks of large Mistletoe, large, 


rounded balls of green on the still-naked 


trees 


branches of the trees, was a commonplace 
the 
blossoming, as popular in gardens on the 
outskirts of Paris, as they are here at home. 


sight. Everywhere forsythias were 


Paris was wet and cold, and snow began 
to fall. Somewhat earlier, a warm spell had 
enticed the earliest flowers of Spring, and 
now a raw and wet period settled in for 

10 days. The did appear 
except for brief glimpses of a few moments’ 
Yet Spring had come to Paris. 


some sun not 
duration 
The green lawns and budding trees warmed 
the hearts of the bustling crowds in spite of 
the nasty, dreary days that followed 

The French capital is a city of many 
parks. It is said to have more of them than 


any other city of Europe. These parks are 
extremely well kept, and have that neat- 
ness, balance and sense of order so char- 
acteristic of the French. As 
expect, most are formal or semi-formal in 
style. Paris is also a metropolis of thou 


one would 


sands of street trees —- horse chestnuts and 
plane trees, the latter commonly known as 
syeamores in America. Periodically they 
are cut back severely in order to keep them 
small and formal in appearance 


At the Bois de Boulogne there are many 
trees and shrubs not hardy in the Boston 
fucuba Japonica, which 
gardens and parks, 


area. Often seen ts 
is not only popular in 
but is also much grown in tubs and boxes in 
front of restaurants and cafes. Many un- 
evergreen and euonymus 
flourished at the Bois, as did 
rhytidophyllum and ruscus. Flower 
were colorful with candytuft, primroses and 
cherished sym- 


usual hollies 
Viburnum 


beds 


the fragrant wallflowers 
bols of Spring in many countries of Europe. 
Grafted weeping forsythias were a novelty 
to me. They hung in golden cascades in the 
Tuileries gardens too, but a double row in 
La Grange Park at Geneva, Switzerland, ex- 
quisite in their drooping tracery in the 
early morning sunlight, left an imprint that 
will always be memorable 


Plant Lover’s Paradise 

Paris's Jardin des Plantes is a huge park 

a plant lover's paradise, which has a zoo 
of good standing as well. Formal hyacinth 
beds emitted freely their sweet fragrance 
and English yews and box were tree-like in 
size. Clipped allées of plane trees, trimmed 
in blocks, were so regular and even that not 
a twig seemed to be out of place. These 
clipped trees, one can realize, are remnants 
of France's great golden period of culture 
when it led the world in the arts and in the 
formal style of gardening, culminating, as it 
did, in the Notre. 
formalism reached its perfection in the vast 
Versailles, with its fountains, 


genius of Le Classic 
gardens at 
canals and pools, its allées, statues and 


parterres, its urns and ballustrades 





Exquisite in its pattern, dramatic in the sweep of its rhythmical 


curves is this parterre of box 


Pebbles are 


in front of a French chateau 


used between the plants to complete the design 


The Gardens « 


by George Taloumis, Mas 


In spite of the last war, the ga 
ficiently to exemplify, accordi 
and elegance, their quaintne 
and richness — and to emboc 
things deep within the heart 


The renown of the fabulous gardens at V 
they form a great national park where 

wrought by the great Le Notre. The patt 
which in the height of Summer are a glow 
nut trees whose lower branches have | 


e 

A tropical conservatory at the park af- 
forded me great pleasure. There were many 
kinds of philodendrons, ferns, 
clivias and billbergias, but what impressed 
me more than these luxuriant horticultural 


ficuses, 


displays was the group of school boys, be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 12, visiting the 
conservatory with two of their teachers. 
They were very orderly for boys of that 
age, and it was truly heartening to see each 
of these budding gardeners stoop to smell 
some large-flowering primroses that stirred 
his curiosity because of their size and color. 


Flower Markets in April 

Among the most colorful sights of the 
city are the famous flower markets on the 
Ile de la Cité, within the shadow of Notre 
Dame cathedral. There are several small 
stands along the Seine, and in early April, 
woody plants, perennials, annuals and other 
ornamentals for the garden were being sold. 
Everything was in pots, and the bigger 
woody plants were in turn covered with 
straw. There were weeping forsythia trees; 
box, clipped into cones, balls and all sorts of 
bizarre, geometric shapes; rhododendrons; 
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immed to form straight 


Europe Today 


usetts Horticultural Society 


s of Europe have recovered suf- 
tradition, their magnificence 
nd charm, their imagination 
ud reveal the love of growing 
the people of the Old World. 


les, outside of Paris, is world wide. Today 

flock to enjoy the unbelievable designs 
10wn here are planted with red geraniums, 
lliant color. The background shows chest- 


walls of green. 


clivias; ferns; roses, with emphasis on tree 
types; hydrangeas; aucubas; cinerarias; 
tulips; azaleas; aspidistras, the leafy orna- 
ment of dingy coffee shops; palms; Norfolk 
Island pines; geraniums; candytuft; brome- 
liads, apparently in style as they are here; 
heathers; lilacs; pansies; primroses; English 
daisies; marigolds and wallflowers. Seeing 
men and women walk off with a rose tree or 
grape vine in their arms or pansies and 
geraniums in their shopping bags made me 
realize how much the French love flowers. 


Tuileries Gardens 

One of the loveliest of the small garden 
parks in the city of Paris is the Tuileries, 
along one end of the famous Champs 
Elysées near the Petit Palais. I recall visit- 
ing it on April 9th, when the saucer-cup 
magnolias had opened their rosy petals to 
the sky and the new-born leaves of the 
horse chestnuts were a delicate, electric 
green, such as only young, tender leaves 
can be. Drifts of golden daffodils were un- 
fortunately past their prime, but cheerful 
primroses popped up everywhere, as if they 
had been allowed to seed themselves. 
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I sat for awhile on a bench near one of 
the glorious magnolias — mindful that one 
has to wait another whole year to realize 
again this wonderful moment. The mag- 
nolia in all its untainted grandeur, how- 
ever, was not what caught my fancy, but 
the French people who stopped to admire 
it. In the short time I sat there, many 
persons lingered before its loveliness. There 
were women, children and young 
couples — all native French, as one could 
tell from their dress and speech. I could 
hear their ecstatic expressions of ‘Quel 
magnifique,” “tres beau” and “‘trés, trés 
joli’’! Then, several took time to photo- 
graph it, among them a girl of 15 and a boy 


men, 


of some 12 or 13 years. 

What was interesting 
manner in which trees in parks and in 
plantings along the boulevards were 
identified. An example of this is as follows: 


also was the 


Orme Commun 
Ulmus campestris 
Ulmacées 
Haut 35m Cire: 4m 20 
Age Probable: 200 ans 
France 1950 


This practice is educational, and it also 
brings interesting facts to one’s attention 
the easy way. I did not see it to such an 
extent in the other countries I visited. 


Azalea Exposition 

At the Fleuriste Municipal de la Ville de 
Paris, I saw one of the most beautiful 
azalea displays I have ever enjoyed. The 
plants were arranged in an informal gar- 
den within a huge conservatory. It was a 
sheer mass of vivid color, each tint and 
shade blending subtly into the next so that 
the bright hues were tempered into an 
exquisite pattern of color harmonies — a 
difficult thing to do with azaleas. 

I saw many familiar plants at this park, 
which was still another example of French 
neatness, order and perfection of plant 
culture. Flower beds were lively with wall- 
flowers and tulips. The collection consisted 
of the pink-flowering currant. Ribes san 


guineum; parrotia; Rhododendron Prin- 
weeping, varie- 
and A. 


cesse Eugenie (shell pink); 
gated hollies, Azalea indicum 
obtusum amoenum, Prunus triloba, Malus 
floribunda kerria, Viburnum 
burkwoodi and all kinds of narcissi. 

Normandy, that quaint peninsula that 
swings out into the North Atlantic, is a 
section of France with a charm and char- 
acter all its own. Low, rolling hills, rich 
farm lands and small, medieval villages, 
with narrow, winding streets carried me 
back in spirit several centuries. Because of 
its high fertility, it isan important crop and 
cattle raising area which has become the 
food basket of Paris. 

If you like this rustic type of country, go 
to Normandy in April. Then the grass is 
lush and the newly-turned soil stands out 
dark and black against the green. Expect it 
to rain every day, for even if the days are 
sunny ones there will be frequent showers 
and sprinklings. “It rains every day in 
the French will always say. 


purpurea, 


Normandy,” 


Growing Trees for Fuel 

As you drive along the straight highways, 
you will see willows and other trees that are 
cut back to stumps every few years, as their 
branches are needed for fuel. There are 
some trees that are simply huge trunks, 
with all the branches cut off, some with 
representing a year’s 
growth and others with “‘water sprouts” 
that are a few years old undoubtedly 
ready to be harvested. These trees create 
a strange atmosphere in the countryside, 
and to Americans they are a curiosity. 


small branches 


April in Normandy is the time of violets 
and primroses. Because of the heavy rain- 
fall, ditches are built along the roads to 
drain off the water from the fields. It is on 
these gentle slopes, especially on the sunny 
sides, that the yellow primrose grows in gay 
abandon, sprightly, sparkling, charming 
in the tantalizingly flitting appearances of 
glowing sunshine. Then there are the mus- 
tard fields. Normandy is an important 
mustard-growing vast, solid 


area, and 


See next page 


Wherever possible the mountainsides of Switzerland are given over 
to vineyards. In this small hillside at Montreux, two workers are 
seen staking low-trained grapes which are raised for wine making. 





fields of it golden and glittering are 
a dazzling spectacle that hurts the eyes 
Set among emerald fields of new grass 
these patches and solid carpets of gold 
make an April visit to Normandy worth 
while in itself 

Because of its proximity to the sea and 
the moderating Gulf 
Stream, Normandy enjoys a warm, mari 
and 


influence of the 


climate. Monkey-puzzle trees 


time 
palms grow with ease. Espaliers on every 
farm house bloom in April, and present a 
lovely picture against the weathered field 
stone of the cottages and barns. At Fou 
‘amellia bushes were in flower 
park on Easter 


géres, la: 
at the 

Sunday. At 
of the season, and on April 12 the first 


stua.! botanical 


Antrain I saw the first wisteria 
bearded iris Hower near Dinan, 

The Normandy cottages were decorated 
with potted geraniums on their window 
sills. In the morning, 
them out for the day, and at 
took them in for 
did until the 
every little garden, plants of stock grew 
the Winters 


into flower in the early 


the housewives set 
night they 
protection rhis they 


weather settled. In almost 


several feet high. Surviving 
easily they come 
Spring. In Normandy it is so damp that all 


woody plants are bright green with moss. 


lhe train ride out of Paris to Geneva was 
through miles and miles of flat wheat fields, 


} 


a section of France that also ranks high 


Approaching Switzerland, 


agriculturally 


the terrain became hilly, and soon the 
mountains appeared, just as the books tell 
us, with whole villages resting on their 
ample bosoms and vineyards clothing the 
steepest hillsides. Some of the terraces were 
so abrupt that their construction alone was 


an engineering feat. 


Tulip Time in Geneva 

Geneva in early April compared favor 
ably with Paris in respect to plant material 
and the advance of Spring. If anything, it 
when I arrived on 


in the midst of 


was ahead of Paris and, 
the 12th, I found the city 
tulip time. It 
beautiful 
a backdrop of distant, snow 


was warm and sunny and 


deliciously a blooming city en 
chanced by 
covered mountain peaks 

who knows Geneva is familiar 
Close to 
which the city 
5-10,000 


Anvone 
with its largest park, La Grange 
the shore of Lake Geneva, it 


lake 


years ago, it boasts gigantic 


was founded by dwellers 


- redwoods and 


These plane trees along 


1 street in Greneva are cut 
back each year to keep them small and symmetrical 


cryptomertas, 8u li as you would not orti- 


expect in this tiny mountainous 


lrunks of English ivy grow as big 


narily 
domain 
as those of the Boston ivy at home 

Yet most soul-satisfying at the time were 
the tulips beds 
and be Is of them! In most instances a single 
color is used in a bed. The tulips are then 


They were everywhere 


interplanted with pansies of a single color, 
and mixtures of either tulips or pansies are 
hardly ever seen. In that way there are 
such pleasing color combinations as orange 
an! purple, pink and blue, yellow and blue 
and red and white. The effect was striking. 

Geneva has 600 acres of public parks. In 
the center of the city is the small, English 
Park, so-called because it is laid out in the 
English curving paths and 
naturalistic plantings. [ts magnolias were 
fully out, and leading away from the park 
were the beds of roses that border the lake 
on both sides. When in flower the rainbow- 
like effect of the roses must be an exhilarat- 
viewed with part of the 


style, with 


ing panorama 
lake in the foregroun‘. 


Geneva’s Botanic Garden 

he Botanic Garden in Geneva is one 
which does the city proud. Every plant of 
that temperate zone area is represented 
there, except poison ivy, which was tried 
but eradicated because it became impossible 
to handle. The rock garden, then in its 
prime, was the chief attraction. Miniature 
daffodils and 
ground phlox, dwarf iris and other alpines 
were lures for the enthusiast of these plants. 


tulips, arabis, anemones, 


Montreux at the eastern end of the lake 
is a scenic wonderland of snow-covered 
mountains that rise suddenly out of the 
water, picturesque houses and hotels that 
creep up the hillsides and chalets that cling 
to the higher slopes. There it was like May 
at home — full-flowered and richly-scented 

“Mav.” boasting as its own the glamor of 
plum-colored wisteria, the cheerfulness of 
rosy-pink magnolias, the brilliance of fiers 
tulips, the pleasant, soothing pinks and re Is 
of cherries and crab apples — all the color 
and bursting glory of Spring wherever it 
follows a long and cold Winter. 

As I walked along the lake early one 
evening, the birds sang lustily in gardens 
at their flowering best, while on the op 
posite white-clad mountains 


shrouded in changing mists reached out 


shore, the 


gently to touch the water’s edge. To see 
blossoming trees against snowy mountains 
is a more thrilling experience than either 
words or pictures can convey. 

In delightful Montreux I 
many plants not associated with this little 
nation of snow and the crocus. Would you, 
for example, expect to find there redwoods, 
monkey-puzzle trees and bull-bay mag- 
nolias? If that does not surprise you, how 
about palms or banana trees? A plant of the 
latter was growing in a hotel garden near 
the lake, somewhat the worse for its battles 
against the Winter, but it was a banana, 


discovered 


nevertheless, alive and green. 

Charming additions to houses, terraces 
and balconies in Switzerland were tulips in 
window boxes or pots. The Winters in this 
country are mild enough to permit their 
planting in the Fall. 1 saw them also in 
France. Of course, cafés made particular 
use of them in long boxes dressed with ever- 
greeus and other tub plants. 

As I left Switzerland, I passed a picture- 
book countryside enlivened with flowering 
fruit trees and peasants farming the ancient 
fields. In northern Italy, near Stresa, palms 
were very common, and wisterias and red- 
buds were in flower everywhere though it 
was still April. Lilacs seemed to be as ubi- 
quitous as at home, and as the wind softly 
raced through their branches, nodding their 
flower heads and revealing the under- 
surfaces of their leaves, their familiar fra- 
grance filled the warm, thin air. What 
nostalgia for a New England May! 


Wisterias Are Favorites 


\ special word about wisterias is in order. 
Europeans are very fond of them. Perhaps I 
saw more in Switzerland than anywhere 
else, a fact that might have been accentu- 
ated because they were just coming into 
flower as I left that country. Their trunks 


were enormous and many were several 
centuries old. It was touching to see the way 
they were cared for by the Swiss. Wisteria 
is a Vigorous vine that needs much pruning. 
These old plants were carefully cut back so 
they would not get out of bounds a 
chore that needs attention several times 
during the season, as any seasoned gardener 
can testify. Many small yards had no space 
for a garden, but the wisteria vine was 
always there. What a sight Montreux must 
have been a few days after I left it for 


northern Italy ‘and rocky Greece. 


\ plant stall near Pont Notre Dame is one of many 
along the Seine that add color to this old section of Paris. 
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New Mums for Your Garden 


Three new garden chrysanthemum varieties, originated by Dr. 
S. L. Emsweller, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Maryland, 
have been announced by the USDA. They are Thor, a semi- 
double dark lavender; Glorious, a double lemon-yellow; and 
White Cap, a semi-double white. Because of its dwarf, compact 
form, Thor is adapted for border planting. The 2!9-3-inch 
flowers bloom at Beltsville from the widdle of September into 
October. The 2-2%-inch flowers of Giorious, borne on long 
stems that are suitable for cutting, open in early October. Tall 
growing White Cap also flowers at this time. Its blossoms 
measure 2144~3-inches across. All three varieties were grown in 
trial gardens in Georgia, Kansas and Kentucky. They are not 


yet listed in nursery catalogs. 


Red Top, New Paste-type Tomato 

Red Top is the name of a new paste-type tomato introduced by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, New York. 
The fruits are plum-like in shape, measuring 2-4” long and 
1-114” across, and are mostly two-celled, well-filled with a solid 


central mass of pulp. Red Top is thus designed for processors 
and home owners for puree, pulp or paste, for use in soups or as 
stewed tomatoes, for canning whole as Italian plum tomatoes, 
for catsup and chili sauce or for fresh market use. Plants of the 
new variety are low, compact and much branching, with a 
spread of 3-414 feet. Seed will be available in 1953. 


New Double Stock Variety 


Double Pink is the name of a new double column variety of 
stock released by the Bureau of Plant Industry, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Maryland. As this variety produces two types of seedlings, 
half with normal green leaves which bear single flowers and half 
with lighter green leaves which bear double flowers, it is possible 
to select plants which will bear the double blooms in the early 
seedling stage. The two types can be distinguished from each 
other by the color difference of the seed leaves. Although the dif- 
ference is somewhat difficult to detect on sunny days, on cloudy 
days or under shading it is easy to separate the two types. 
The breeding work for Double Pink was done by R. N. Stewart 
of the Division of Ornamental-Plant Crops and Diseases. 


More Effective Aerial Sprays 


New aerial equipment, which promises to make the helicopter 
more useful in the-control of forest and agricultural insect pests, 
has been developed by R. A. Spencer of the Connecticut Exper- 
iment Station and Samuel F. Potts of the New Haven office of 
the USDA’s Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. The 
new sprayer makes it possible to deliver sprays of any droplet 
size, from coarse drops to fine atomized mists. It provides for 
continuous mixing of the material, so that there is no settling, 
and suspension type sprays may be employed as it permits the use 
of larger nozzles. Lighter in weight than former rigs, this one 
carries a full 25-gallon tank mounted on each side of the 


helicopter. 





Foner mracted Sci 


Are the new soil conditioners now on the market good to use on 
sandy soils? Do they have any fertilizer value? 


Soil conditioners are not intended for light or sandy soils, but 
for heavy, clayey ones. When applied properly, they aggregate 
the minute particles of soil matter into bigger ones, thus loosening 
and lightening the soil. However, they are not fertilizers, and 
should not be used in place of plant foods. 

* - . 

What are some of the house plants that are the best detectors of gas 

leakage from the kitchen gas range? 


All plants react unfavorably to household gas, and show it by 
dropping their leaves and flowers. Some of the house plants which 
are most susceptible to it include the African violet, which drops 
its flowers and buds or refuses to bloom; Jerusalem cherries and 
ornamental peppers, which drop their berries and leaves; babys- 
tears and impatiens, both of which lose their leaves and some 
kinds of begonias. Tomato plants, perhaps the most susceptible 
to gas, are often kept by growers to detect its first presence, long 
before the human nose is aware of it. 

+ * * 

Do you recommend that I fertilize my trees this Fall or is Spring 
the better time to do it? 

Either the late Fall or early Spring is the time to fertilize trees. 
In doing so in the Fall, it is necessary to wait until all possibility 
of top growth has passed, which is not before October. Fall feed- 
ing, however, has this advantage: it stimulates root growth, and 
as the root system makes vigorous growth in the Fall until the 
ground freezes, the trees are strengthened and their bud develop- 
ment is aided. The rest of the fertilizer is then readily available 
for the great Spring growth. 
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Would you please tell me how to keep or store celery cabbage for 
the Winter? 


Celery cabbage, or Chinese cabbage as it is perhaps better 
known, may b: stored in a cool, moist cellar, basement or attic, 
at 35-40°F. When pullmg up the plants leave some soil on the 
roots, and pack the heads closely in boxes. Provide also for moder- 
ate air circulation. 

. + . 

My strawberry plants were hit by a disease this past Summer 
which I have been told is known as wilt. Is there a spray that will 
control it? 


Verticillium wilt is the name of the fungus that causes the 
drooping, wilting and drying of the leaves of the plants. As it 
enters through the roots and grows into the stems, spraying will 
do no good. Generally it operates best on light, sandy soils and 
when temperatures are high, as they were this past Summer. 
Avoid planting strawberries in soil used for tomatoes the pre- 
vious year, as the disease is more severe there. Also practice 
cleanliness and soil sterilization. 

. 7 * 


Does “smog” actually cause harm to trees, and in what ways does 
the injury appear? 


Indeed ‘“‘smog” injures trees, both evergreen and deciduous, 
although conifers seem to suffer the most. This is probably be- 
cause they keep their leaves all year. Thus they collect more soot 
and take in more of the fumes from the industries. When ever- 
greens are affected, their needles lose their green color and gradu- 
ally turn brown and drop. The leaves of deciduous trees also 
become discolored and fall prematurely. As “smog” continues over 
the years, growth becomes stunted, and the trees lose their vigor. 
In instances where “smog” is very severe, it even enters the soil 
and makes it acid. 














The drawings, by the author, are from notations 
made at a Christmas Greens E rhibit of the Garden 


Club of Montclair, New Jersey, last December. 


Notes on Sketches 


Shaped, decorated cookies, tucked into a 
basket with greens, could be a buffet cen- 
terpiece or a note in the en- 
trance hall. Silver-striped tinsel ribbon and 
mustard-colored 


“welcome” 


bittersweet berries on 
paper, or a dark maroon carnation in a gold 
paper sheath on a gold package, are ready 


for the tree or the dinner table. 
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One whorl of laurel leaves with white mints in a candy dish. 
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The Featured Wreath 
You Make Yourself 


As a base for a wreath, use a 
wire coat-hanger shaped into a 
circle; or for a heavier wreath, 
use a strong hoop. To this base, 
lash long, supple thongs of for- 
sythia, willow or even hemlock; or 
weave them around the hoop, 
without lashing. Cut sprigs of 
green on a sharp diagonal, and 
thrust them into the foundation. 
Wire your ornaments individually, 
and fasten them in place. These 
may include nuts, fruits, sumac 
Christmas _ balls 


heads, cones, 


or bells. 


For a bow, fold ribbons as 
shown above, wire or tie it tightly 
in the center, then tie a short piece 
of matching ribbon over the wire 


or string to conceal the ends. 


Wreaths keep longer hung on 
the outside of windows than in the 
house. Used there, why not dec- 
orate them with cones poured full 
of your favorite bird pudding 
(melted fat with cornmeal, cereal, 
seeds or nutmeats mixed in it)? 
You may then find your wreath 
decorated with chickadees or nut- 
hatches or even a downy wood- 
pecker. So be sure the cones are 
firmly anchored. 


“A 
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What Makes 
Christmas Festive? 


by Dorothy Waugh, New York City 


Waar makes Christmas festive? 


Perhaps a miniature wreath on your lapel or on each nap- 
kin at the dinner table. Perhaps a large decorative wreath on the 
front door. Perhaps an unusual home-made corsage for the 
evening of carol singing or gift delivering. Perhaps a simple brown 
custard cup with two sprigs of holly berries and a few snippings 
of yew placed in the guest room, or one in each of the family’s 
own dedrooms. Or a kitchen arrangement of vegetables may be 
the finest composition in color and form of the holiday season. 


There is a wonderful wide range of evergreens from which to 
choose as you make your plans. There are the broadleaved kinds: 
rhododendron, laurel, magnolia, azalea, elaeagnus, cotoneaster, 
privet, abelia, euonymus and ivy. Leaves wiped with glycerine 
diluted with water take on an attractive lustre. Leaves silvered, 
gilded or dusted or sprayed with artificial snow may draw the 
eye to a focal center. 

There are the conifers in a wide gamut of variations, from stiff 
to soft, dark to light, bold to delicate: arborvitae, juniper, 
chamaecyparis, hemlock, blue and black spruces, fir, yew, sci- 
adopitys and the various pines. With them bright Christmas 
balls, bows of satin or tinsel ribbon, bells and artificial snows 
are to be remembered. 

There are the red, orange and gray-blue berries of holly, black 
alder, bittersweet and juniper, and, if you have preserved them, 
snowberry, checkerberry, firethorn, turquoise berry and dog- 
wood. There are the nuts, large and small, plain and gilded, 
opened or closed — not forgetting the ginkgo nuts, buttonwood 
balls and locust or paulownia pods, as well as horse chestnuts, 
black and English walnuts, pecans, almonds, peanuts and Brazil 
nuts. Dried weed heads are shapely and easily colored — if 
gaiety rather than their natural richness of tone is the keynote. 

By concentration on a few types of material, a few featured 
units of decoration, the task need not be too complicated or too 
time consuming. Consider the exact effect wanted. Do a few 
things imaginatively and well rather than too many too dis- 
tractedly. A rested and relaxed host and hostess, even more than 
the greens, can make Christmas festive. 
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Notes on Sketches 


Pink coxcomb and pinkish-gray lichen with pink and gray-pink 
satin ribbon —-a wonderfully subtle color combination. The 
miniature wreath is made on a:rubber Mason jar ring with hem- 
lock cones, Christmas balls and yew. The bright red carnation 
and three buds rest on a soft rosette of white nylon net. 


A brown custard baking cup with two sprigs of holly berries and 
snippets of yew — the evergreen which holds its needles best. 
Except for large arrangements of branches, small clippings from 
your favorite evergreens, which will not be missed, will serve 
your holiday needs. See the sketch opposite. 
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5 OBSERVATIONS 


ALTHOUGH Thad 


warned to expect to see the goldenrod in the 


been sufficiently 
perennial borders and gardens of England, 
it was still somewhat of a pleasant shock 
when I first laid eves on it and not in 
England, but the Botanic Garden in 
Brussels. The date was June 25, and there 
rubbing elbows with blue delphinium and 


magenta-flowering Salvia sylvestris was a 


large clump of Solidago canade nais nana, 
the dwarf form of our Canadian goldenrod, 
in full bloom. Its golden, arching sprays, 
especially in contrast to the blue, was in- 
deed a pleasant sight, and any gardener who 
could have seen this plant would ‘not hesi- 
tate to use it in his garden. When I went on 
to Holland I saw it often in gardens of all 
sizes, although another surprise was to see 
it being sold, along with roses and carna- 
tions, as cut flowers in florist shops and in 
flower stands along the streets. In England. 
the be a 


in 


seemed to 
including the 
as we know, 


however goldenrod 


necessity every garden, 


cottage gardens, which are, so 


typically English. Huge clumps of our 
native weed graced the elegant herbaceous 
borders at Hampton Court. The beds there. 
which are nearly a half-mile long, had many 
kinds of goldenrod which were just begin- 
ning to show color. I saw it again at Wisley, 
the experimental grounds of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and gardeners there 
and at Hampton Court told me that their 
borders would be at their peak in late July 
and August both 
michaelmas daisies, our Fall asters, would 
put on their brilliant display. Later I saw 
solidago in the gardens at Shakespeare's 
birthplace, at the home of Ann Hathaway, 
in the Lake country and throughout bonnie 
Scotland. Unlike the many weeds which 
came to us from Europe and became in- 


when goldenrods and 


destructible pests, our neighbors across the 
water can only thank us for helping them 
add beauty gardens with 


one of our common weeds 


and color to their 


which was commonly 


A TASTY fruit 
served in restaurants after meals in Italy 


and Greece was a small, round, orange, 


plum-sized affair, with several hard, brown 
seeds in its center, which the Italians call 
although it 


“nespola.” It was new to me, 


probably appears in fruit stands in Cali- 
fornia and Florida and in the fancier fruit 
markets of our large northern cities. Japa- 
nese plum is its common name, yet it is not 
a plum at all, but a member of the rose 
botanically classed as FEriobotrya 
More correctly, it is known as 
specimen with its large, 
thick, showy leaves, is a most attractive 
sight. A plant or two of this small-growing 
tree seemed to be a must in every garden 


family, 
japon ica, 


loquat, and a 














The orangey fruils of the loquat, in attrae- 
live, terminal clusters, nestle amid long, stiff 
leaves, shiny above and rusty colored beneath 


around Naples and Sorrento, and in the 
terraced gardens that sweep up dramati- 
cally from the sea of this beautiful, sun- 
caressed Neapolitan bay area, it kept the 
company of the indispensable grape and 
lemon. As the fruit does not ripen all at 
once, it is in season over a period of several 
months — from late Winter to early Sum- 
mer. In these ancient Mediterranean lands, 
where fresh fruit is almost always the des- 
sert of the never failed to 
appear in the big fruit bowl, first with 
oranges, which were still in and 
later with cherries, strawberries and rasp- 
berries, as these ripened in their time. 


meal, “nespola” 


season, 


IT HAS often been said that the love 
of plants is an inherited characteristic 
with many people who garden in its various 
phases, either as a hobby or as a profession. 
Recently, when our September contributor 
John Van Gilder was interviewed, he re- 
vealed that once a love of tulips gets into a 
family’s blood stream it must stay a long 
time. It seems that Mr. Van Gilder’s tulip- 
loving ancestor left Holland three centuries 
ago to settle in New York. And from what 
I can gather, our author never misses an 
opportunity to look at tulips along paths, 
in gardens and at Flower Shows as well. 


FROM a recent dispatch sent by Peter J. 
Barnicle of the New York office of the 
Consulate General of Ireland, it appears 
that the Irish are going to give the Dutch 
some competition in the tulip market. 
It seems that Mr. E. A. Browett of Dub- 
lin County discovered some years ago 
that amazingly healthy bulbs could be 
grown in rich limestone soil in that area. 
Now many acres of tulips are under culti- 
vation there and a large shipment of bulbs 
will reach New York this Fall to be planted 
in the Plaza at Fifth Avenue and 59th 
St. When we consider how many millions 
of bulbs are shipped to the United States 
each year from Holland and learn now 
that we are to have Irish tulips also, we can 
only surmise that interest in bulb garden- 
ing is ever on the increase. 


REPORTS have recently come to us from 
a suburban community that skunks have 
been holding evening carnivals on practi- 
cally every lawn in the neighborhood. The 
reason is easy to explain; the skunks dig 
neat little holes in the lawn as they pursue 
the grubs of Japanese beetles which are be- 
coming numerous in gardens along the 
Eastern seaboard. Perhaps the easiest way 
to eliminate this kind of lawn damage is to 
treat the ground with chlordane or DDT. 
Usually skunks have no time for a garden 
that does not contain a_ considerable 
amount of their favorite food. 


WHEN the first heavy frost of Autumn 
hits the garden and blackens the soft suc- 
culent stems of such plants as dahlias and 
ageratums, it comes like a heavy blow to 
the ardent gardener. Yet we should not 
forget that there are always those welcome 
warm spells which follow, usually referred 
to as Indian Summer. These are pleasant 
days of the abundant Fall season when 
there is an opportunity to do a thorough 
clean-up job in the garden. In fact, chores 
that seem burdensome in the hot Summer 
weather are easily accomplished at this 
time of year. Then, too, most of us welcome 
an opportunity for outdoor work now, for 
soon Winter winds will keep us in for a 
lorg period. So let’s enjoy the pungent 
Autumn air as much as we can — all the 
while getting things done that need doing 
before snow comes. 
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Baneberries 


Two interesting wild plants which grow 
naturally in our woods are the baneberries, 
the red, Actaea rubra, and the white, A. 
alba, These are perennials, and when they 
first appear in the Spring it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish the one from the other. 
Both have a bushy, erect growth, one to two 
feet tall. The leaves are compound and 
sharply pointed, and seem to keep green all 
Summer. The flowers of both species are 
white and small in terminal oblong racemes. 
In the late Summer, when the fruits finally 
mature, we see how the two plants differ. 


The red baneberry has clusters of shiny 
red berries on slender pedicels, which catch 
your eye as you are walking through the 
woods, while the white baneberry is very 
startling when in fruit. It bears an upright 
cluster of oval, white berries on stiff stems, 


The fruits of the white baneberry, with 
their showy purple-black eyes, are one of 
the delights of our Autumn woods. 


and each berry has a dark spot on the end. 
The stems which bear the berries thicken, 
and turn a deep red as they ripen. 


We found a sizeable plantation of the 
white baneberry in a damp thicket at the 
end of our garden. They have now disap- 
peared, though we planted the berries 
through our woods and transplanted some 
of the young plants. 

For years, in Massachusetts and perhaps 
in other states, the white baneberry has 
been called “‘doll’s eyes.” This seems a 
curious name, but when we have seen the 
berries we realize that it is indeed a most 
appropriate one. 

We have two places where the red bane- 
berry persists, but it does not increase. Both 
species seem to prefer a damp, shady wood- 
land, and if this location can be provided, 
they should prove a pleasing addition to our 
wild plantings. The only drawback is that 
the berries of the white baneberry are 
supposed to be poisonous. 

Ruts D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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“Beauty from Bulbs” 


It is not too late to plant Tulips! 


They may safely be planted through 
the middle of December and later. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF SCHEEPERS’ 
HIGHEST QUALITY STOCK 


HOLLAND’S FINEST HAND SELECTED 
BULBS 


THE CREAM OF THE CROP 


“Beauty from Bulbs” 
Rainbow Collection of Tulips 


This collection contains the finest blend of all colors — from 
pure white to deep purple blue with art-like colors of straw yellow, 
copper brown, pure pink, shell pink, scarlet, maroon red. In all 
between 30 and 40 of the very finest named varieties are in- 
cluded at these special prices. Types included are — Giant 
Darwin, Cottage, Breeder, Parrot, Single Early, Double Early, 
Double Mayflowering, Lily Flowering, Botanical and the exotic 
Bizarre. A charming mixture. 


May be planted throughout the perennial border to supply a 
long flowering period — 7 weeks and more. 


Also ideal for the cutting garden where they will supply 7 
weeks of colorful blooms. 
SPECIAL PRICES 


25 Extra Selected Finest Quality Bulbs $ 3.00 
50 o ad ad oe Lad 5.50 
100 “ % 10.50 
yo: | ane # 22.50 
sap.” sa 37.50 


Planting ond cultural instructions included. 


For other special offers see our Fall catalog “Beauty from Bulbs” 


John Scheepers, Ine. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Serving America’s Finest Gardens for over 35 Years 











Waldor Seed Drill 
Seeds go farther—easier! Sows those small 
seeds so difficult to handle—lettuce, carrots, 
beets, radishes, etc. Just roll it down the 
row! Twist lid of seed holder to adjust flow 
for proper spacing. Well made for long life. 
Only $3.95 postpaid. No C.O.D.s. 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, 
Box 188-L, Salem, Mass. 


DODD DEOL LLLP 


\ Frost & Higgins Co. } 
The Care of Trees since 1896 N 
Landscaping 
Big Tree Moving 
Rare Trees and Shrubs 
Pruning Bracing & Cabling 3 
§ Cavity Work Spraying y 
N Aero-fertile Tree Feeding N 
y AR 5-1410 : 
§ 20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. § 


DOGG Ql lll lp lpr 
you 


can DWARF TREES 


IF you have the essentials we offer 
1. The official Japanese book 
1,000 years of know-how 
2. Baby Trees RIGHT for dwarfing 
Japan, China, U.S or seeds. 
The best dwarfing plan or money back 
Boo! let worth 50« 


REDWOOD TREES 
for ANY U. S. Climate 


r Redwoods growin up to 


N 
§ 





in English 


from 


send 9c stamps 


8 iper t r dwar 
SAFE Christmas Tree \ 
woods, inc. price list of tre 
smal! folder FREE 
RARE PLANT CLUB, Box 398H, Kentfield, Calif. 


oklets on Red 
$1.00 ppd. OR 








BERKSHIRE EARTHWORM FARM 
566 SOUTH STREET « PITTSFIELD. MASS. Ona 
ROUTE 20 
at 
Junction 
of Road to 
Airport 
* Worm Wizards Work Wonders «+ 


WORMS MAKE BETTER COMPOST, 
NO TURNING NEEDED 


Put Worm Wizards into garden waste now 
ave compost by spring 





Price: $4.00 - 500 $7.00 - 1,000 


Full directions with every order 











TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


As 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS 
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The tovely Scarborough lily, a popular pot plant with English gardeners, 
was introduced into Englend from South Africa by Philip Masson in 1774. 
Some of the best specimens have been grown by cottagers in their windows. 


The Scarborough Lily 


by Kathryn S. Taylor, Dover, Massachusetts 


( NE of the most valued characteristics 

of a pot plant is a long blooming 
period. Bulbous plants often fail in this re- 
spect, but one which meets this requirement 
is the Searborough lily, Vallota speciosa, 
This member of the amaryllis family, which 
is not a true lily, has umbels of scarlet, 
funnel-form flowers, each about three inches 
across, on scapes usually about two feet 
tall. Because there are several attractive 
flowers in an umbel, and because a healthy 
plant sends up a succession of flower stalks 
from the cluster of bulbs over a two months’ 
period, this South African native is one of 
the most desirable specimens for late Sum- 
mer and early Fall bloom on a terrace or as 
a house plant. 

The plant illustrated was received as a 
gift with the admonition that it probably 
would not flower well without repotting. This 
was not done, however. The pot was placed 
in the sun, on the bench, in a sun-heated 


pit for the Winter where the temperature 
sometimes dropped to 33°. The soil was kept 
moist as the plant makes active leaf growth 
during the Fall and Winter months. Less 
water is given during the resting period in 
early Summer, but the bulbs should never 
completely dry out at any time. The flower 
stalks usually appear in August when much 
sun, much water and frequent feedings are 
required. Alternate feedings at 10-day in- 
tervals of Electra, Hyponex and John Innes 
Feed produced the fine display shown here 
for most of the months of September and 
October. This treatment has been repeated 
successfully for two years. This plant will 
uot be repotted until the roots crack the pot. 

Once a common house plant, particularly 
in farm-house windows and on country 
porches in northern New England, this 
flower has now become scarce, and needs to 
be more often seen in collections of favorite 
pot plants. 
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Soil Conditioners 


From page 417 


matter also serves in many other useful 
capacities in the soil. Outside of their struc- 
ture-promoting properties, chemical soil 
conditioners, on the other hand, are of little 
or no value. 


Soil organic matter is one of the most 
active constituents in the soil. If present in 
adequate quantities in well-fertilized soils, 
it serves to hold certain important mineral 
nutrients, such as calcium, magnesium and 
potassium, in an exchange relationship so 
that they are readily available to growing 
plants, yet are not easily leached from the 
soil. The colloidal clay fraction of the soil 
also functions in a similar manner, but in 
sandy soils the clay content is low and ac- 
tion of organic colloids here is important. 


Many of the favorable effects of organic 
matter result not from its mere presence in 
the soil, but from its being continually de- 
composed or broken down into its simpler 
constituents. The ultimate complete break- 
down of this material releases quantities of 
plant nutrients which can be readily taken 
up by growing plants. In this way, not only 
nitrogen is released, but also calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium and many other elements 
essential to plant growth. 


To say that organic matter breaks down 
or decomposes in the soil is another way of 
saying that the soil microflora, the fungi, 
the bacteria and other life forms in the soil 
are simply utilizing organic matter as a 
source of energy and essential nutrients to 
multiply and carry on their own life proc- 
esses. The many beneficial effects of soil 
microorganisms in the soil in turn are too 
numerous to list. 


Recently, a new and important role of 
organic matter in the soil has been dis- 
covered. Dale H. Sieling and his co-workers 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station have found that certain break- 
down products of decomposing organic 
matter in the soil, principally organic acids, 
serve to prevent the formation of relatively 
insoluble or “‘fixed’’ forms of phosphorous. 
In acid soils, phosphates tend to combine 
with free iron and aluminum to form insol- 
uble iron and aluminum phosphates. These 
“fixed” forms of phosphates are not readily 
available to plants. Certain organic acids 
have the capacity to combine with or 
“complex” free iron and aluminum in its 
soil and thereby prevent phosphate fixa- 
tion. Organic acids are even effective in re- 
leasing phosphates from fixed forms and 
thereby making them readily available to 
plants as they may need them. 

The discovery and development of chem- 
ical soil conditioners is an important one. 
The full potentialities of these materials 
have not yet been fully investigated, but 
for reasons enumerated and _ discussed 
above, chemical soil conditioners should be 
looked upon as supplements to and not as 


substitutes for soil organic matter. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
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39-Year-Old Spider Lily 








Dear Editor—My spider lily, or hymenocallis, 
now in its 39th year, is as healthy and thrifty as 
ever. As it seems to be unusual for this bulbous 
plant to live so long, it has been featured by Bob 
Ripley on three occasions 


The bulb came to me in 1913 as a premium 
from an Eastern nursery order. I did not know 
what it was, and treated it as any ordinary house 
plant. It produced long, waxy leaves like an 
The 


amazing, white, spider-like flowers have an ex- 


amaryliis, and bloomed the second year 


quisite perfume 

Although this lily is supposed to bloom once a 
year, it has missed only four times. I have never 
given it any plant food, but I do give new soil 
once in a while. I transplanted it a few times, but 
found it so large and difficult to handle that I 
now scoop out the old soil from the top and re- 
place with new 

What is strange to me is that it has never had 
any additional shoots or bulblets, but seems to 
live for itself alone. 

The picture of the flower shown here was taken 
in August 1950. This year there is no sign of any 
bud, so it may perhaps skip this year. 

Mrs. E. A. Kenn 


Arvada, Colo 


Miniature Begonia 


Dear Editor—One of the most attractive begonias 
introduced in recent years was brought from 
Mexico by Mr. Thomas MacDougall, who found 
it in the province of Oaxaca in 1948. Begonia 
boweri is a delightful miniature, less than four 
inches high, a rhizomatous type which endures 
house conditions well, and blooms over a long 
period of time. The plant was named in honor of 
Miss Constance Bower of San Diego, California, 
a noted hybridist 

The pod-green leaves are two inches long and 
13,” wide. The edges are irregularly blotched 
with black, and fringed with glistening white 
hairs, like eyelashes. The pale-green, red-flecked 
stems are also white-hairy. From February to 
May, my plant had not less than five stalks of 
bloom at a time — pale-pink flowers, with bright 
green ovaries. 

This begonia should be grown in a shallow pot, 
in rich, humusy soil. A northeast window, with 
morning sun, suits it well. It may also be grown 
successfully in a goldfish bowl, in leaf mold, leav- 
ing the cover ajar for ventilation. 


Bessie R. Buxton 
Peabody, Mass. 


AMAZING HOLLAND 


AMARYLLIS 


BLOOMS DURING HOLIDAYS 
Flowers of Mammoth Size and ect 
form usually four to stem frequently fol- 
lowed by second. Richest colors. Specially 
treated to bloom in 6 to 8 weeks after pot- 
ting — not months. Start in light — ex- 
citing to watch growth day by day. Suppiy 
~meraee Bulbs arrive from Holland early 


ovember. 
RICH RED $3.75 ea. 3 for $10.00 ppd. 
PURE WHITE $4.00 ea. 3 for $10.75 ppd. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS INC. 


Dept. AT ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N.Y. 
FREE: New catalog & Hand Book of Holland Bulbs 








CORNUCOPIA 
The Cornucopia or Horn-of-Plenty is appropriate for 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, for Flower Shows or the Home 
Table. Hand-woven, 15 inches long, the Cornucopia may 
be used with fruits or vegetabl lower arr t 
or dried arrangements. 
ornucopia alone, natural color $3.50. postpaid. 

Cornucopia Ensemble: Gold and silver mottied horn-of- 
plenty, and o generous supply of large and small gold 
pine cones, silver eucalyptus branches and silver-sparkled 
wheat, so that you can make the arrangement shown ot 
the left. $7.50 postpaid. 

FLORAL ART, The Flower Arranger's Paradise, 
Dept. HO-11, 405 Ceder Lane, Teaneck, N. J. 














prize-winning blooms 


with Stim-U-Plant 


African Violet 
Food 


Stim-U-Plant African Violet 
Food can make your violets 


as beautiful as any you've 
bi 





ever seen. Increases . 
growth. Used and tested by commercial growers 
for over seven years. One can makes 60 quarts 
of easy-to-use liquid violet food. Get Stim-U- 
Piant at your necrest variety store or florist. 
Or send $1.00 for 2 cans postpaid to: 


Stim-U-Plant Laboratories 
Box 1955-H Columbus 16, Ohio 








Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
gives you quality stock 
Send for our 1952 catalog 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 
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The Preferred Hotel in 


NEW YORK 


Walking distance to 
everything worthwhile. 
1400 Rooms, each with 
private bath, shower. 


$ 
From 
TES 


SPECIAL RA 
FOR SERVICE MEN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av. 


For a Merry Christmas 
Aiken BASKET WREATH 


A very attractive, unusual 
12-inch wreath of fro 
grant Balsam, shaped and 
trimmed like ao basket 
filled with bright red ber 
ries and decorated with 
native cones. Red ribbon 
bow. Long-lasting. Excel! 


lent for gifts 
15 each 


ony $3 


delivered postpaid 


ce illustrated catalog of other Yuletide decorations 


AIKEN NURSERY 
129-G + PUTNEY, VERMONT 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLAN R 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 £. Washington 





NORTHERN GROWN 
NATIVE FERNS, PLANTS, 
EVERGREENS 
NEW HYBRID LILIES 
1952 Introductions 


Catalog on request. 
GREEN BUSH GARDEN 


Charlotte, 
Vermont 











These Blooming Series by L. Young Correthers 
15 different booklets for sale by 
L. YOUNG CORRETHERS PUBLICATIONS 
P. O. Box 44 San Diego 12, Calif. 
50c each — 35c each in lots of 10 or more- 
May be used as Christmas Greetings. 


CLEVER LITTLE GARDEN POEMS | 











C. Eugene Pfister (left), President of the American Rose Society, presented a replica of the J. Horace 


McFarland Memorial Trophy to the McFarland Company. 
President, and Helen McFarland, son and daughter of the late rosarian 


right 


Rose Meeting and Show 

The Community Building in Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, was the scene of the National Rose 
Show held in conjunction with the 53rd Annual 
Meeting of the American Rose Society on Sep- 
tember 18-20. The more than 2,500 entries, 
which came from all parts of the country, repre 
sented over 10,000 blooms 

Among the awards given were the M. 5 
Hershey Challenge Bow], offered for the first 
time in any show, which was won by Harold 
Weaver, Basil, Ohio, and the J. Horace MeFar- 
land Memorial National Trophy, which went to 
Harold J. Holt, Baltimore, Maryland. Harry R 
Weber, Shiremanstown, Pennsylvania, received 
the J. Horace McFarland District Trophy for 
the Penn-Jersey District 

Speakers on the program included Dr L M 
Massey, Dr. Cynthia Westcott, Dr. 5S. L. Em- 
sweller, W. Ray Hastings, George Hart, Protessor 
Robert P. Meahl, C. H. Lewis, Mrs. William 
Lowry, Robert Jenkins and Mrs. Bess Hardy. 


Holly Meeting 

A tour of the Morris Arboretum to see out- 
standing hollies and a visit to H. Gleason Mat 
toon’s Narbeth Nursery will be two of the events 
in the forthcoming Fall Meeting of the American 
Holly Society to be held on November 13 at the 
Morris Mansion, Morris Arboretum, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia 

Committee reports on the most recent holly 
include: “Progress on Holly 
Murals,”’ Forrest C. Crooks, Doylestown, Pa.; 
“The Status of English Holly in the Eastern 
United States,’ H. Gleason Mattoon, Narbeth, 
Pa.; “Hybridizing Holly,” Dr. Henry Skinner, 
Washington, D. C.; “The Oriental Holly Lover's 
Vision on the Future of Holly Culture in Amer- 
ica,”’ Dr. Shiu-ving Hu, Arnold Arboretum, Mass 


activities will 


It was received by Robert B. McFarland 
(See story below 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Celebrates 125th Anniversary 


To commemorate the 125th year of its found- 
ing, the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, the 
oldest horticultural society in the country, will 
hold its 125th anniversary dinner November 24 
in Lincoln Hall, Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

Other events of the Society for the November- 
December period include the Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show which comes on November 7, 8 
and 9. It will be staged in the Field House at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, with the 
cooperation of the Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion and the Philadelphia Branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held 
on November 19 in the Rooms of the Society at 
389 Broad Street Station Boulevard, Philadel- 
phia. Emphasis will be on the coming 125th 
Anniversary and the Society’s new project, the 
planning and planting of the Azalea Garden in 
Fairmount Park. 

From December 8-12 an Exhibit of Christmas 
Decorations will be on display in the Rooms of 
the Society. Wreaths, door decorations, dining 
table decorations, novelties and favors and other 
suggestions for the Christmas holiday season will 
inglude some of the many classes in the exhibit 

i 


Lily Seed Offer 

To encourage the growing of lilies from seed by 
beginners, the North American Lily Society will 
send two packets of hybrid lily seed to anyone 
who will send six cents to John L. Tingle, treas- 
urer of the Society, Rte. 1, Kennett Square, Pa 

One of the two packets contains seed of the 
trumpet type of lilies and the other holds seed of 
the reflex lily types. Both kinds will germinate 
and grow easily under ordinary cultural condi- 
tions. Starting plants from seed is also the most 
economical way of getting disease free stock. To 
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further assist those interested, the Soc ety offers 
a pamphlet, * ” which 
may be had for 25 cents 


‘Growing Lilies From Seeds, 


N. Y. Botanical Garden Events 
Free Saturday afternoon illustrated lectures 
at the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
N. Y., have been scheduled as follows for the 
months of November and December 
Nov “Norway Land of the 
Sun,” William Harris 
Nov. 15, 
England, 
Nov. 22, “ 
Springtime,” Dr 
Nov. 29, “Alaska’s Fiords 
tier,’ William L. Poulson 
Dec. 6, “Glimpses of Gaspé’s Flowers 
Birds,"’ Walter Shannon 
The Indoor Chrysanthemum Show 
staged in the Conservatory of the Botanical 
Garden will open on November 7 and continue 
The opening date is tenta- 


Midnight 


“Favorite Wild Flowers of New 
Joseph R. Swain 

Guatemala The Land of Eternal 
Clyde Chandler 


Our Last Fron- 


and 


great 


for three week-ends 
tive, depending upen the progress of the renova- 
tion of the Conservatory 


Strike It Right 

From page 424 

in a turgid condition, with the rooting 
medium moist, but not wet. 

One should not consider, 
the old idea that large, vigorous cuttings 
are the most suitable ones to root for all 
kinds of plants. Questioning this conception 
enabled the writer to get a record anjount of 
evergreens to root this past Winter, for un- 
usually-thin, weak cuttings from species of 
hemlock provided excellent material for 
rooting with relatively few losses. 

The results of last Winter’s experiments 
also indicate that the time of year is a most 
important cog in the rooting of evergreens. 
Perhaps too much emphasis on the part 
played by rooting hormones has obscured 
other key factors. Air temperature should 
range somewhere between 60 degrees F. dur- 
ing the night, and 75 degrees during the 
day. Optimum results will be obtained if 
the propagation medium is kept between 
70 to 75°F in the daytime. To maintain this 
temperature, a heating cable is helpful. 
However, this advantage can be lost unless 
care is taken in the application of water. 
Even though the surface of the rooting 
medium may look wet, the lower levels may 
be insufficiently moistened and cause the 
cuttings to wilt. 

Propagation is not ended with the root- 
ing of cuttings. Sometimes freshly potted 
cuttings soon die. To avoid this situation, 
place some of the rooting medium around 
the new roots when potting and, if possible, 
place these pots in a shaded spot for a few 
days. Such treatment will help them to re- 
cover from the shock of moving. 

Most of us consistently underestimate 
our abilities to root plant material. This 
idea is often traceable to our failure to root 
a particularly difficult plant. Such a failure 
may, however, be the result of a single, 
small error. By repeated trial and careful 
attention to details and, above all, by strict 
record keeping, you will soon be cultivating 
rooted cuttings which you, heretofore, 
associated with hard-to-root plants. 


too seriously, 
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The Portable Garden. Lane Pub. Co., $1.00. 


A simple and fascinating idea garden- 
ing with potted plants. They can be used 
for color and accent on a porch or terrace, 
for quick effects for special occasions, for 
city roofs and porches, even for complete 
little gardens in difficult places. 


Register of New Fruit and Nut Varieties, 
1920-1950, compiled by R. M. Brooks 
and H. P. Olmo. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, $3.00. 

An important reference work for fruit 
growers and plant breeders. It lists over 
1000 named varieties introduced into trade, 
selecting only those actually or potentially 
successful and those with unusual character- 
istics important to hybridizers. All data is 
taken from authenticated sources and is 
checked by the compilers. 

Soil Development, by Edward H. Faulk- 
ner. Univ. of Oklahoma Press, $3.00. 
The author is already famous for his 

study of the effects of plowing on the prai- 
ries, and has written two other important 
books. He is an independent thinker and 
also a successful farmer, and each of his 
books describes the actual results of his 
revolutionary techniques in making good 
and productive land out of bad. 


Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of 
Plants; revised edition, by Walter S. 
Hough and A. Freeman Mason. Mac- 
millan, $12.50. 

Dr. Mason’s earlier work of the same title 
was for a long time a standard reference 
work. It has been completely rewritten. 
Part I discusses materials, techniques and 
equipment and part II is a systematic 
account of pests and diseases, with keys for 
their recognition. 

Eastern North 

Blackburn. 


Shrubs in 
Benjamin 


Trees and 
America, by 
Oxford, $6.00. 
Keys for the identification of wild and 

cultivated woody plants, excluding conifers. 

Intended for amateurs who have some 

knowledge of botany, it is based entirely on 

characteristics which are easy to see, such 
as bark, leaves, branches, flowers and fruit. 


Understanding Heredity, an Introduc- 
tion to Genetics, by Richard B. Gold- 
schmidt. Wiley, $3.75. 

Through the study of inheritance we are 
finding answers to many questions, and at 
the same time being challenged by others 
even more fundamental. Even an “‘intro- 
ductory” book written for laymen cannot 
make genetics easy to read, but can make 
it interesting. 

Wild Flowers for Your Garden, by Helen 
S. Hull. Barrows, $4.95. 

This book is the fruit of Mrs. Hull’s long 
experience with her own wild flower 
garden, her interest in native plants and 
conservation, and her familiarity with 
gardening conditions throughout the coun- 
try. She has won various honors for her 
contributions to gardening, and now shows 
another talent. Her book is full of informa- 
tion and written with refreshing enthusiasm. 
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Ludwig's Amaryllis 
American Fashion $3.00 ea. 
Brilliant $2.00 ea. 
Ludwig's Scarlet $2.00 ea. 
Ludwig's Dazzler $3.00 ea. 
Peacefulness $2.25 ea. 
Pink Perfection ... $5.00 ea. 
Pink Favorite $5.00 ea. 
Shakespeare $2.00 ea. 
White Giant $2.50 ea. 
Gracilis $1.25 ea. 
Send for free Catalog. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 











= GREENHOUSE 
$330 


A delightful addition to your home where you can 
live with your favorite flowers. Costs less than rooms 
of usual constructions. Made in sections for easy 
assembly with bolts and screws. Size 10 by 11 ft. 
ready to go on your foundation. Other models 
from $175 to $780. Automatic heat and ventila- 
tion available. Write for Free Booklet No. 70-N. 

New Book—How To Grow RARE Greenhouse Plants. 
260 Flowering varieties. Postpaid $4.00 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON WN 





S PLAINES 


POWER MOWERS 
d RIDING TRACTORS 


LIVING FLOWERS STAY ALIVE 


WITH AMAZING PRESERVATIVE! 


Colorful Anniversary bouquets, omen, rare aoe. bag 
garden v varieties etc. stay alive for you 

most indefinitely! * “NATURE'S FLOWE R P RESE! RV 4 
TIVE,” an amazing new discovery, does it! It's fun, and a 
good way to earn sparetime money too, as a Flower Pre- 
serving Specialist in your community! Send just $2.00 for 
package of “NATURE'S FLOWER PRESERVATIVE” 
with simple instructions, postpaid. (Literature FREE) JOHN 
J. MIKUT, 17A Jefferson St., Providence, ie | 
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COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 
DE 3-3317 
WA 5-04274) 


25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 
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ardy Ferns & Wild Flowers 
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=Veerrs. 


Flowers, Bulbs & Native Orchids free 
on request. 
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HARDY AMARYLLIS 


HALLI 
LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA (Japanese Macic Lily) delight 
illy fragrant lavender-rose bloom ate immer ant now 
imference bulbs $4.00 per doze 
cumference bulbs $3.75 per dozer 


$3.50 per dozer 


imference bulbs 
These very interesting bulbs ee 
the tender winter blooming indoor Dutch hybrid 
bulbs which we will offer in December. 
LYCORIS AUREA (Golden Spider-Lily hardy in south 


or indoors north, rich orange-yellow blooms. 5 $5 00 
. 


circumference bulbs. per dozen 

pet: “pea RADIATA subject indoors 
yutdoors south, giving forth clusters of smal! briaht 

red i wer ry circumference bulbs, per dozer 


$ 
Immediate shipment postpaid, remit with order 2.50 


ease. Dutch hybrid Amaryllis LUDWIG strain bulb folder 
now ready 


JOHNSON BROS. 


P.O. BOX 463 BOUND BROOK, N. J 


an excellent pot 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 

garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border 

Rock Garden. Show 

Garden also Tie-on 

and Pot Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP ape Ar 


N 
US ARDE N AT 
75 Granite Street—Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and 
old metals. Lead and Stone garden 
accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 
Write for catalog 


pir of OREGON GROWN ES 
ROSES . . . in fuil color. Sat 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN caowers 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 





HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 


A post card will bring Folder C showing how 
easy it is to bring the birds to your garden with 
inexpensive feeders and foods, tested success 
fully on the birds for over forty years. Give some 
friend a yon pe = Feeding Stu complete 
with seeds and cake for only $1 Read THE 
6 RULES FOR ir TRAC TING WILD BIRDs. 
2087 Perry Rd., 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS Norwalk, Conn. 





ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


€ zurectec 
GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. Ezyrected Green- 
houses are economical 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum--no rust, 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assembie 
on your foundations. 


FREE CATALOG 
ON @fQuEST 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 
1518 W. ROSEDALE 
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FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Covered Bridges 

from page 423 

The bridge down by the saw-mill was the 
answer to many hours of happy living. 
Every rural lad delighted in climbing to the 
eaves in search of a bird’s nest, or travelled 
toa land of make-believe through the circus 
posters conveniently placed within. Even 
staid New Englanders considered it proper 
to kiss a pretty girl every time she passed 
covered bridge. This was the 
Kissin’ bridges.” 


through a 
reason they were named 
At present, Massachusetts is one of the 
few states interested in building covered 
bridges. The Highway Department, which 
last Fall dedicated the newly-completed 
bridge at Charlemont, has announced plans 
for reconstructing all 10 of the covered 
bridges remaining in the state. The Charle- 
mont wooden span, high on the Mohawk 
Trail, is the first covered bridge to be 
erected in Massachusetts in over 60 years. 
All of these new structures will have higher 
clearances, wider passageways to allow 
more than one car to pass, and straightened 
approaches to avoid bad curves. 

Most people are under the impression 
that the New England States have the 
greatest number of these timber spans still 
standing. The disastrous flood of 1927 took 
out an irreparable number of the Vermont 
total, while decay, apathy of local and state 
officials toward needed repairs until too 
late and plain old age have accounted for a 
great decline in the present-day numbers. 
Actually, states such as Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Oregon now have the largest groupings 
of these timbered, weatherbeaten structures 
left, and the total in these states is fast 
declining. Both Ohio and Pennsylvania, at 
the latest count, boast of approximately 
400 covered bridges each, while Oregon is 
next with about 350 in constant use. 


Why Were They Covered? 

The question of why these bridges were 
covered has been debated throughout the 
years; many explanations have been offered, 
both in jest and seriousness. The most 
logical one is that the elements can damage 
and shorten the life of unprotected wood. 
Legends of all sorts persist, giving various 
other explanations, but none seem as sound 
as the economic one for longer life. 

All these bridges are links with the past 

the guideposts to an earlier era. At the 
turn of the century, New England was 
honeycombed with covered bridges, and 
builders favored these tunnelled crossways 
as a means of providing economical and 
safe passage across the waterways of the 
region. Timber was plentiful in those days, 
and the building of covered bridges wis a 
industry for local pane 
made by experi- 


flourishing 
and architects. All were 
menting first with small scale models before 
full-sized spans were erected. 

These woodsmen learned their art well, 
through the hard school of experience, since 
there no textbooks to help them in 
their computations. Mathematical treatises 
would have been worthless, as these local 
carpenters, who turned to bridge building, 


were 


could not have understood them. Theirs was 
a difficult job — one that required skill and 
daring, a combination of the Yankee pio- 
neer spirit with old-fashioned aggressive- 
ness. The fusing of their talents proved ‘of 
immeasurable worth in the formation of our 
country. Their accomplishments hastened 
the task of populating the open spaces be- 
tween centers. So it was that the old covered 
bridge became an important part of the 
heritage of our land. 


Unusual Insect Gall 


HE alert observer of the out-of-doors 

soon learns to expect the unexpected, 
but it is difficult to believe at first glance 
that “pine cones” are growing on pussy 
willow twigs. Only very careful observa- 
tion will determine that the which 
are occasionally seen on the tips of willow 
twigs are not cones, but are terminal buds 
which have enlarged and grown in the 
shape of small cones. 

These are called the pine cone willow 
galls, which are likely to be found on any 
of the common species of willow, but are 
seen most often on the pussy willow, 
Salix discolor. The galls are caused by a 
tiny two-winged fly known scientifically as 
Rhabdophaga (Cecidomyia) _ strobiloides. 
These tiny flies, which were described and 
named back in 1874, appear in late April 
and early May. When the terminal buds 
start to grow, an egg is laid in the bud, and 
the tiny maggot begins to feed. This 
feeding irritates the bud cells, and in turn 
the bud scales elongate into a tight cone- 
like growth. As in some kinds of galls, 
this insect may secrete an irritating sub- 
stance which causes the unnatural develop- 
ment of the bud. : 

After being infested, the galls are sur- 
rounded with an abundance of leaves 
which partially hide the growth of the gall 
until Autumn when the leaves fall. The 
tiny maggot stays in its cell in the center 
of the gall throughout the Winter, and 
emerges as the adult fly in the Spring. 

The abundance of pine cone willow 
but more than a 
Those 


“cones” 


galls varies each season, 
usual number were observed in 1951. 
shown in the photograph were collected on 
the farm of Donald L. Priest, Groton, 
Massachusetts. They offer a _ pleasant 
variation from the usual Christmas deco- 
rations, when used with hollies, bayberries 
or rose hips. 
Pror. W. D. Wuarrcoms 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Winter Birds 


From page 4.25 


vide the heat without which birds 
could not survive. The 
starlings, jays, chickadees and a long list of 
will this much-needed 
addition to their diet. 

The foregoing ideas for feeding birds in 
Winter are for immediate use. However, if 
the fun you derive from it equals that of 
you may 


body 
sparrows, finches, 


others welcome 


other such hosts and hostesses, 
wish to make a permanent arrangement 
which includes garden plantings. These 
afford the protection from enemies needed 
by birds, and also offer cover as birds enter 
and leave the garden. In addition, judicious 
plantings of fruit-bearing trees, shrubs and 
vines can provide food for birds almost the 
year around. 

One of the most ornamental trees that 
holds its fruit in Winter is the mountain 
ash, Sorbus americana. Native to the region 
from Manitoba to South Carolina, 
to 30 feet in height, is round-topped and 
bears terminal corymbs of bloom. 
later develop into of globular 
fruits of brilliant orange hue, which hang on 
after the leaves have fallen. Although it pre- 
fers a moist location with good loam, it 
thrives in partial shade, and can be used as 
tree. Grosbeaks, 
and 


it grows 


These 
clusters 


an accent or 
finches, cedar 
woodpeckers, all of which may be present 
in the Winter, are attracted by its bright 
bunches of berries. 

\ low-growing shrub of much 
Winter the bayberry, 
carolinensis, a shrub of neat habit, 
native to the North. 
turn bronze in the Fall and hang on, but the 
small, grayish, puckered and waxy berries 
then become conspicuous and attractive. It 
flourishes in dry, sterile soils of a sandy or 
and has been used effectively 


specimen 


waxwings, sparrows 


value to 
Myrica 
that is 
leaves 


birds is 


The lanceolate 


peaty nature, 
in borders for lawns, along curving drive- 
rocky embankments or on ex- 
posed seaside or river locations. This shrub 
is particularly valuable to late migrants, as 
well as to the Winter birds. A branch 
affixed to the window sill the Fall may 
bring to window the 


presence of a myrtle warbler. 


ways, on 


your charming 

Carl Hottes says, cee ag no shrub is as 
universally useful as the . bar- 
berry,” Berberis thunbergi, and then offers 
14 reasons! Some of these are that it thrives 
in poor soil, makes an excellent protective 
barrier because of its thorns, is splendid in 
form and Autumn coloring and holds its 
bright red berries through the Winter 
Although it is bitter, and not taken im- 
mediately during years of food scarcity, 
pheasants have been observed stripping 
foundation plantings of it around a sub- 
urban home. Codar waxwings, fawn-colored 
birds with peaked crests and black eye- 
masks, like benign witches on masquerade, 
were seen en masse as they silently appeared, 
ate their fill, then swept away to their 
mysterious tryst. 

Lastly, we may consider the five-leaved 
vine of the Virginia creeper, Parthenocissus 


Japanese 


November 1952 


quinquefolia, as a permanent planting for | 


the bird-feeding area. A gracefully-leaved 
vine that turns scarlet in mid-Autumn, its 
deep root system allows it to survive in 
every difficult spot. Sandy soil, rocky em- 
bankments, hot sunny areas and cold ex- 
posed locations — the Virginia creeper takes 
them all in its stride. Furthermore, its 
heavy foliage offers protection and nesting 
sites to birds, and in the late Fall it pro- 
vides blue berries that cling through the 
Winter as much-needed food for birds. 

With immediate use of the foods sug- 
gested and later planting of these or some 
of the many other species of bird-attracting 
plant materials, your permanent bird-feed- 
ing area should become well-established. 


rree Care 
From page 420 

the intersecting branches with a 
“woodscrew” is good practice, because it 
prevents splitting and the entrance of 
decay. All important specimen trees con- 


sidered valuable should be properly cabled 


“rod” or 


and braced. 

As in all professions, the arborists have 
“fashions.”’ Years ago it was the fashion to 
do a great deal of surgical cavity work on 
trees. This treatment consisted of opening 
up cavities and removing the decayed wood 
as much as possible, bracing the tree and 
filling. Today, our national figures show that 
less than one percent of approximately 
$75,000,000 spent on tree care is used for 
surgery and cavity work. Accordingly, 
when you are considering tree surgery, first 
compare the cost of the work with the value 
of the tree needing it. Then find out how 
many years it will prolong the life of the 
tree. Knowing these facts, you can make a 
sensible decision on whether or not the tree 
in question warrants such treatment. Fine 
old specimens usually do, byt is yours one 
of these? 

Often trees are dead or dying when the 
average layman calls an arborist. The first 
thing is to determine what is causing the 
damage. It may be a disease, insect or soil 
problem. When a tree has lost 50°, of its 
crown and is in poor condition, it is gener- 
ally better practice to take it out and re- 
place it. There is no point in spending 
money on a tree that, regardless of treat- 
ments, will die in a few years. To remove 
trees, skilled personnel with good equip- 
ment should be used. It is true that almost 
anyone can take down a tree after a fashion 
hut the first consideration is to take it 
down safely and not endanger the lives of 
people or property. It is best to call in an 
arborist, since he is a “specialist” in just 
this type of work which is part of his pro- 
fession. Furthermore, he has public liabil- 
ity insurance to protect you against any 
damage to your property when he is work- 
ing on your grounds. 

The old adage, “A stitch in time saves 
nine,” holds true in the care of trees, and 
actually it is cheaper to care for them than 
to cut them down. A little intelligent care 
each year will pay real dividends in beauty 
and value to you as a home-owner. 


| Subscribed and sworn to before me 
9 





WALPOLE 
POST AND RAlL FENCE 


Old-fashioned 2, 3, or 4 rail style as 
low as 33 cents per ft. for complete 
fence. Easy to erect and con be 
shipped anywhere. Screen, Picket, 
and Hurdle styles also. Send for 
catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 
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WILL TOMORROW 
BE TOO LATE 


_ TO PROTECT 
“% YOUR 
et 


‘FAMILY ? 


During the very next two 
minutes, some home in the 
United States will have a fire . . . 
it could be yours . . . perhaps tonight 
while you and your family are asleep, 
the roar of flames will come up the stairs. 

Most fires start small; if promptly de- 
tected they can be easily extinguished. 

But while you sleep a blaze may break 
out in your basement, kitchen, attic or 
garage. 

A safe, sure, economical PROTECTO- 
WIRE system in any area which may be 
worrying you will provide automatic fire 
alarm protection . . . detect a fire im- 
mediately . . . give a prompt warning so 
that the fire can be controlled before it 
has time to endanger your home or family. 

Thousands of PROTECTOWIRE sys- 
tems are currently protecting homes, 
schools, churches, offices, garages, stores 
and Government buildings throughout 
the country, PROTECTOW/IRE systems 
and equipment are approved by Factory 
Mutual Laboratories, Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc. and other recognized author- 
ities. 

So easy to install. So economical, too! Pro- 
tection for the basement of an average 
home costs less than $75 (plus installation). 


Take the first step toward protecting your 
family and home by sending for free 
brochure today. 


j 


re) 
\ 
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THE PROTECTOWIRE CO 
Box HiIl, Hanover, Mass. 


Please send me a brochure 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


- 
TIT TITT TT 
$40 





Growing Amaryllis 
from Page 418 


the bulbs seem anxious to burst into bloom, 
the flowers are small, and appear on short 
inferior stems. 

After an amaryllis finishes flowering the 
fans or strap-like leaves are attractive, but 
in May I give the growing bulbs to a 
friend who has a garden. He plants them 
in a shaded spot, covering them completely 
for the Summer, and waters them regularly 
with liquid manure. Early in September, 


Amaryllis White Giant 


he digs up the bulbs, pots them and brings 
them into his home. Then water is com- 
pletely withheld, and the leaves are al- 
lowed to dry and die. At the beginning of 
November, he cuts off all old or any re- 
maining new foliage. When the new 
flower buds appear, he repots the bulbs in 
a fresh soil mixture, and flowers them 
again indoors during the Winter months. 

I do not keep my amaryllis bulbs after 
they have bloomed, because I use the bowls 
for that splendid, white lily-flowered [smene 
calathina, more correctly called Hymeno- 
callis calathina, the Peruvian daffodil or 
basket flower. Likewise, after blooming, 
their cool-looking green leaves are hand- 
some during the Summertime. 

As September 
eight giant bulbs of Colchicum autumnal 


approaches, seven or 
major are placed on top of the prepared 
bulb fiber in each of the pink bowls. 
surprising bulbs require neither planting 
nor watering; they just sit in the sunshine. 
When they bloom, their orchid-pink beauty 
rivals, for about three weeks, any Fifth 
Avenue florist’s orchid display. Then in 
the Fall, I start again with the glamorous 
Dutch hybrid amaryllis! 


These 





Watch for th December 
Horticutture. [t will contain many 
new ideas for your Christmas holidays. 








MICHIGAN 
¥ HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
. names 


THE PRIZES AND AWARDS 
COMMITTEE 

of the Society desires suggestions as to 
names of persons to be considered for the 
awarding of the ESTHER LONGYEAR 
MURPHY MEDAL for outstanding 
work in some phase of horticulture, such 
as hybridizing, research, horticultural 
education, horticultural writing, etc.; 
and the MINNIE A. ROBINSON 
MEDAL for a small estate or garden, 
characteristically Michigan in nature, 
using either native or cultivated mate- 
rials, or both. Also suggestions of names 
of persons or organizations to be consid- 
ered for Certificates in recognition of ac- 
complishments in the field of Landscape 
Gardening and of Horticultural Achieve- 
ment. This Committee particularly de- 
sires to learn of outstanding and effective 
landscaping of industrial sites so that 
suitable recognition may be given for 
such accomplishments. 





Please mai! suggestions to 
PROF. H. O. WHITTEMORE, Chairman, 
Dept. of Landscape Architecture, 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The cooperation of members and friends 
will be greatly appreciated. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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The World’s Finest Roses 
ARE GROWN BY 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 


NEWARK * * NEW YORK 








issue of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


CQgrsy 
123rd 
ANNUAL 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FLOWER SHOW 
Ory 


ss * 
Vovember6,7,8 &9 
COS 
THURSDAY.2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
FRIDAY. .10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
SATURDAY .10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
SUNDAY. .1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Cory 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Admission 80 cents, Tax included 
Free to Members 
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“COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 6-8. Philadelphia. Congress of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Council, John Bartram 
Hotel 

Nov. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Chrysanthemums and Fruits and Vege- 
tables, Worcester Horticultural Soc., Horti- 
cultural Hall, 30 Elm St. 

Nov. 6-9. Boston, Mass. Chrysanthemum 
Show, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
300 Mass. Ave 

Nov. 7-9. Amherst, Mass. Horticultural Show, 
University of Mass 

Nov. 7-9. Swarthmore, Pa. 
Show, Pa. Horticultural Soc., 
Swarthmore College. 

Nov. 8-9. Philadelphia. Philadelphia Orchid 
Show, sponsored by the Southeastern Pa 
Orchid Soc. and the Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 

Nov. 8-11. Segreganset, Mass. Annual Fall 
Chrysanthemum Show, Bristol County 
Agricultural School 

Nov. 13-14. Philadelphia. 
Holly Soc. of America Inc., 
tum, Chestnut Hill 

Nov. 15-16. Darlington, S. C. Camellia Show, 
South Carolina Camellia Soc 

Nov. 19. Philadelphia. Annual meeting, Pa. 
Horticultural Soc., Rooms of the Society, 
389 Broad St. Station Bldg., 1617 Pa. Blvd 

Nov. 20-21. Corvallis, Ore. Annual Meeting of 
Oregon State Horticultural Soc., Oregon 
State ¢ ollege 

Nov. 22-29. San Francisco. 
Flower Fiesta, Civic Auditorium 


Chrysanthemum 


Field House, 


Meeting of the 
Morris Arbore- 


International 


Variation by Spots 
From page 419 


pointed on very short stems about an inch 
or so in length. Their midribs and irreg- 
ular spots on either side are so intensely 
white against the leaf background of deep 
the contrast is striking. The little, 
solid blossoms, in keeping with the 


green, 
white, 
compactness of the plant, stay in good con- 
dition for weeks. 

I give this group of plants the same care 
and exposure as the others I grow in my 
window garden. Planted in a rich soil to 
which plenty of peat moss has been added 
and some sand, they have a north expo- 
sure during the Winter months. Since I do 
not have enough space that is protected, 
they spend the Summer on an east porch 
where they get a little early morning sun 
to which they do not seem to object. They 
all like plenty of water, but good drainage. 

Although begonias are in an entirely dif- 
ferent category, I must mention begonia 
Dancing Girl as one plant that runs the 
gamut of markings. Not there 
spots and splashes and dashes on the dark 
background of the foliage, but some of the 
leaves are almost entirely silver with dark 
Also there is great variation in the 
All are quite pointed, 
some are slender than 
and some twist and curve in most 
Blossoms of a superb, 


only are 


veins. 
shape of the leaves. 
but 
others, 
irregular fashion. 
clear red add to its attractions, but it is the 
foliage that makes it outstanding. 


much more 


November 1952 








LEAVE HOME 


OUR 49th YEAR 


FOR ALMOST HALF A CENTURY 


Many hundreds of insecticides have come, made their 
brief appearance, and left the scene during the past 
50 years, but Wilson's O. K. PLANT SPRAY is still 
“Knocking ‘em dead” at the same old stand. 


SAFE NICOTINE SPRAY 


Wilson's O.K. PLANT SPRAY is the finest, sofest, Nicotine 
spray available today. It is still unsurpassed for tender 
plants where an effective control can be applied with safety. 
Wilson's O. K. PLANT SPRAY may be used on oll plants 
from Azaleas to Orchids to Zinnias, for control of soft bodied 
€0- insects such as Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Miners, Lace Bugs, Spruce 
TRADE MARK R Galls, etc. 


1 Gal... $3.50 @ 5 Gals... $13.50 @ 30 Gals. $63.00 @ 50 Gals... $97.50 


INSECTICIDES © FUNGICIDES + FERTILIZERS 


: § PLANT FOODS + WEED KILLERS 
a) COndrew Mi LSOF 
e 4] onl 


DEPT. A. 
Don’t burn your leaves!— 


MILLBURN 6- 1123 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J. « 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 


“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound in plant food as 
barnyard manure.” 

This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish’”” — cuttings, stalks, grass, 
leaves, weeds, vines, etc. Of course, these wastes cannot be used in their “raw” 
state, and ordinary composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and often its product is 
extremely acid. If they are mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in _just a few weeks 
they become converted into rich organic plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 


And remember: There is only one ADCO. 


If you don't already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet. “Organic Plant Food and 
How to Make It.” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden 
supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 














Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Secccations 


TED SPRA 


Douglas Fir Concolor si ‘ans Pine 


Price 


Red Pine 


rt aie Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 


20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 


If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 


BOYNE CITY 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 


MICHIGAN 
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LILACS 


Plant now to take advantage of the 
early spring growth. Our “own 
root” plants will give you a wealth 
of blooms, from pure white to the 
deepest purple. 

2 feet $2.25 ea. $20.00 for 10 
3 feet $3.25 ea. $30.00 for 10 


Common purple — very bushy 
plants 
2 feet $1.35 ea. $12.00 for 10 
3 feet $1.80 ea. $16.00 for 10 
Send for our list of these and many 
other, hardy New England grown 
plants. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries 

(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 





ots 
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New Oregon-Grown 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM 
“Lucie Wilson” 


American-grown, healthy, virus-free bulbs 
that will long outlast other strains. Bud count 
ranges from 9 to 15 blooms per stalk grown 
outdoors, 12 to 18 blooms forced under gloss. 
(Often 2 to 3 stalks from a single bulb.) 


$7.50 per doz. 
75.00 per 100 
15.50 per doz. 
60.00 per 50. 


Don't Fail to Try this wonderful 
U.S.A. grown strain of Rubrum. 


BURNETT BROS. INC. ios 


Dept. C BArclay 7-6138 


Size: 10/11” 


92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 











CLASSIFIED 


ents word, 


Se order 
ng date fifth 


rsh with 


date of issue 


minimum $2.50, 
month precedin 


AMARYLLIS 
GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS — Developed by years of selec 


tion, our color types and nema varieties are unique. Send for list 
with ral direction pecia! discounts to garden clubs. LAKE 
HOPE FLOWER FARM Maitland Florida. 


ANEMONE DE CAEN 
ANEMONE DE CAEN, mixed, 25c doz. Freesia, best mixed, 50c 


jos. Narcissus Silver Chimes, new hybrid polyanthus hybrid 
March blooming, fine for South, 50c each, $5.00 per doz. Nar- 
cissus tazetta “Grand Monarque,” $1.50 dos. French type Paper 
White Grandiflora Narcissus, $1.00 doz. Narcissus Jonquilla 
sweet single jonquil, $1.00 doz. Camper 
nelle Jonquil, $1.00 dos. Lachenalia quadricolor, $1.00 doz 
Duplex Gerbera Daisies, $3.50 doz. Gloriosa Rothschildiana 
blooming size, 75e and $1.00 each. Dutch Iris “Wedgewood 
$3.00 per 100. Dutch Iris mixed. $2.00 per 100. Godfrey Caila 
bulbs, 50e each, $5.00 doz. Tulbaghia fragrans, now winter 
flowering bulb, lavender scented umbels, $1.50 each. Leucojum 
aestivum, snowflake, $1.00 doz. L. aestivum var. Gravetye Giant, 
super-snowflake, $2.50 dos. Allium Neapolitanum, $1.00 doz 
Ornithogalum arabicum, $1.50 doz. Veltheimia viridifolia, $1.00 
each. “Helen Hull” double Amaryllis, $2.50 each. Amaryilis 
belladonna, Linn. (Am. equestris), $3.50 dos. Amaryllis advena 
miniature “ox-blood lily,” fall blooming for lower South, $5.00 
los. Duteb ryllis varieties, “Sweet Seventeen,” salmon-pink, 
YQ ‘th e Whites.” $6.00 each. Send for price list. Rare, 
al 3, tuber, ete. Amaryllis, Achimenes, Crinums 
Gloriosas, Caladiums, Haemanthus. Lycoris and 
Hemerocallis for the South our specialties. All above postpaid 
from this advertisement. WYNDHAM HAYWARD, LAKE- 
MONT GARDENS, A2, WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 


simplex. old fashioned 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


HYBRID CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. ENORMOUS 
BERRIES. 12.000.000 pints produced in New Jersey at the last 
ckoning. More than in the entire U nited States. Therefore, New 
s the logical state to buy your Hybrid Blueberry Plants 

iy roots, more produc 

ibe Pem ber 

Atla $7.00. Per 100 $40.00. 
WARREN SHINN Woodbury, New 


vated Blueberry Specialist. Nurseryman for 


CORSAGE MATERIALS 


COMPLETE CORSAGE ya — proc magi $4.95. Instructions alone 
21.00. Pe orsages. MCINNES 
FLOWER SHOP iH Monties to) il nots 


ELECTRIC HEATING CABLE 


ectric heating ¢ 


PLANTS oe, FASTER with « 
$2.80: 4’ x4 
RAHM'S Dept. H, Her 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER 


e-taker 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER 
Massachusetts near Providence 


willing to be emy ed occasionally 
ROB r Bu tehoboth, Ma 
s7TRW 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


MINIATURE emer SMALL FLOWERING AIS 
BULBS ‘ 


urieties. Se at 
ERS’ ¢ SLAD G ARDENS. Be 
1, New York 


LAWNS 


ae oo ou never b sample with 
stage paid $2.00 eIDGE TG RASS, 3370 
Wiseonsit 


SOIL CONDITIONING 


pow hd ay aren Quicke with “QR” compost 
ecessary. $1.00 brings enough to treat 4 

00 enough to treat 60 to ill postpaid. WAL 

DOR GREENHOUSES. Bor 188-8 Salem. Mass 


IDEAL orrens SOIL = Screened mr sterilized la 

fine for African Olets ar bs $1.00 » ibe. $2.00 

Postpaid east of Denver HILLSIDE ( TAR DEN, Route 2, Bo 

7. West Fork, Arkansas 

Heart of Georgia 

contains approxi- 
or more $3.50 


WORMS, EGGS, ANO CULTURE fr om my 
rev beds e nL 1OF atl 


$7.00 per 
paid. Dealers write 
al $1.00 RAINEY S BAIT RANG H. Eatontor 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DAVID'S FOLLY” PLANT FOOD Makes hes 
$1.25 per quart. “DAVID'S FOLLY EARTHWORM FARM 
Westbrooksville, Maine 
ENLIVEN y= PROGRAMS by show 


of beautifu ers, garden, trees, animals 
Colorslides Bos "384 Atlanta, Ga 


IMPORTANT Documents PHOTO ay + iS 
s. d th certificates, etc 


as. bir 


ng rented Kodachromes 
travel. Southern 


WRITE YOUR OWN Aluminum Plant Labels —- with ordinary 
pencil or ball-point. Waterproof! Rust proof! Fade proof! 100 for 
$1.00 or 400 for $3.00. postpaid. Specify pointed or tie-on type. 
Ideal gardening gift! WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 188-F, 
Salem, Mass 


CACTI, BERTRAND AND GUILLAUMIN, 8 colour plates, 51 
photographs, $2.50. POST FREE. FREE LIST 150 TITLES 
BODDY'S BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, England. 


PANSIES 


POWELL NURSERY, BOX 680-LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
STEELE’S GIANT PANSIES, MIXED COLORS. Calendulas, 
$3.00/ 100, $1.65/50, $1.00/25. Amaryllis-Pure, white $5.00/1. 
Lycoris-Incarnata-Flesh, Lycoris-Sprengeri-Purple. $5.00/1. 
Other, Lycoris-white yellow-Lilac-$1.50/1, $15.00/12. OxBlood 
Lily-Red $6.00/12. Louisiana Iris-Mixed Colors $4.50/12, Black 
Iris $1.50/1. Rooted Carnations Red-Hardy $1.00/3-EVER- 
BEARING AND GIANT MASSEY STRAWBERRY: $8.00, 

100. 


PECANS 


LARGE SELECTED RICH MEATS, Delivered 5 Ibs. $2.85. 10 
bs. $5.50. 25 Ibs. $12.50. FRUIT CAKE, World famous since 
1910, Christmas wrapped 3 [bs. $3 75. 5 Ibs. $6.00. Guaranteed 
delicious. BREWTON-STYLES PECAN CO. Claxton, Georgia. 


and we 
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HORTICULTURE 


SIMPLY enter your Gift Subscription on this order form 
will mail attractive little gift cards to each of 
your friends. 


Christmas Gift Subscription Rates 
For | One-Year Subscription $2.50 


Each additional One-Year Gift Subscription $2.25 
Your own Renewal Subscription may be included 


POLYANTHUS 


POLYANTHUS VERIS HYBRID Hardy Primrose Seeds, New 
Shades, Large Flowers, Dollar Package with planting directions. 
Postpaid. Primrose Acres, Gladstone 9, Oregon 


POSITIONS WANTED 


English gardener life experienced seeks post in U.S.A. Used to 
private service — age 39 years —-e no children. Family 
accommodation essential. Will pay o' — Knowledge 
farm animals. W. GOODCHILD, Bandy Road. P Pagham, Bognor 
Regis, Sussex, England. 


EXPERIENCED CARETAKER, GARDENER, CHAUFFEUR 
seeks position on Estate. References. FRANK HARDY, 921 
Capitol Avenue, Bridgeport 6, Conn. 


RHODODENDRON 


(Carolinianum); KALMIA (laurel): 
HEMLOCK (T: NATIVE AZALEAS. a — i _ 
Spe. moss packed. 3-4 Ft. Your assortme 
$20.00; Dozen $7.50. Prepaid. NAT RE'S 8 *G REENHOL se 
Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 


SABBATIA CHLOROIDES FERNALD! 
SABBATIA CHLOROIDES FERNALDI!; Beautiful pink Sum- 


mer flower, sow Fall, Winter, or Spring. Seed $.35 packet, Plants 
$3.00 dos. to 4th zone, ASHUMET FARM, Falmouth, Mass. 


RHODODENDRON 
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Name 
Address 


My Gift Card to read from 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send HORTICULTURE to these friends: 


PLEASE PRINT 





Name 
Address 


My Gift Card to read from 


New 


Renewal 





Name 
Address 


My Gift Card to read from 


New 


Renewal 





My Name 
Address 


Enclosed is in poyment of 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 





a a ia a ia as tas as oes tas as tes “tas “tas ots ot os 


MAIL YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS “edag 
This offer expires January 5, 1953 
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For Lasting Pleasure Give GARDEN BOOKS this Christmas 


Written by dyed-in-the-wool gardeners, they're bound to please your friends. 











FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

By Marie Johnson Fort $8.50 
Sumptuous volume, 96 illustrations (32 in color); outstanding work 
on the subject 


. THE HOW AND WHY OF BETTER GARDENING 


By Laurence Manning $3.00 
Highly instructive in presenting fundamental pring iples of horti- 
culture. For serious gardeners 


. PICTURE PRIMER OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By C. Russell Mason $2.50 
Delightfully illustrated. Packed with information about food, 
shelters, nesting sites birds enjoy. 


. AN INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS 


By John Kieran $2.50 
The author's knowledge, enjoyment and enthusiasm are infectious 
100 color illustrations 


. TREES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


By Donald Wyman $7.50 
Latest and most complete book on garden trees. Many check lists 
and pictures 


. MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY CHRISTMAS 


By Anne Wertsner $2.50 
A friendly, practical book, full of ideas for holiday decorations 
Numerous helpful sketches 


. NEW FLOWER ARRANGEMENT FOR EVERYONE 


3y Dorothy Biddle & Dorothea Blom $3.50 
Pwo well-known authorities have produced this useful book espe 
cially for housewives 


. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF AFRICAN VIOLETS 


By Helen Van Pelt Wilson $2.95 
The story of America’s most popular house plant told graphically 
Color illustrations 


. HOW TO GROW RARE GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


By Ernest Chabot $4.00 
Ideal gift for all who garden indoors in window or greenhouse. 


Illustrated 


. THE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR 


$v Helen Van Pelt Wilson $1.00 
Engagement book with 52 inspiring flower arrangement photos. 
Cherished gift book 


. 1001 CHRISTMAS FACTS AND FANCIES 


By Alfred C. Hottes $3.00 
The ageless story. Full of ideas for holiday parties. Copiously 
Illustrated 


Why not order today? 
Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 

300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send books circled to me 
Please send books circled direct to my 

] 


Check or money order enclosed Bo« 


Name 
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IMAGINE! HUGE AMARYLLIS BLOSSOMS 


AS WIDE AS THIS PAGE! 


GIANT 
§ INCH FLOWERING 


AMARYLLIS ‘& 


° 
ARare Bargain! Bulbs Grown in Holland Especially for Breck’s 
Here are the biggest, healthiest, fanciest amaryllis bulbs grown by a 
famous Holland bulb specialist... ready to give you gorgeous 
flowers, up to 8 inches wide, this winter! Truly rare, “treasure chest” 
bulbs, not produced in large quantities not common trumpet- 
shaped flowers but wide open flowers with broad overlapping petals 
that have a rich, velvety sheen. These are not seedlings but clons 
guaranteed true to color. And they give you more and more delightful 
blooms for many winters to come. You'll rarely find bulbs that give 6 
such enormous, velvety, show-type flowers. And you have a fine choice 
of four brilliant colors clear orange, carmine pink, glossy scarlet 
and the very rare pure white. 


LIMITED OFFER—ORDER NOW! ENJOY GROW CRISPY CRESS 
SPECTACULAR FLOWERS THIS WINTER Seve up to 58° on this special offer! 


Breck’s made a special bargain pur 








chase, but this rock-bottom price 
can last only as long as our supply 
holds out. Our shipment will arrive { 


from Holland at about the time you ‘ Each, $3.75 
receive this magazine. We know RAN k $ . ™ y 
from long experience that these w ere Each, $3.75 . ~, 


4 f ae 7 
magnificent amaryllis bulbs will yo NK AY - Be hryeqe 
fast so order NOW! Breck’s pays " wt Bach, $3.75 é “by: t¥ 

the postage and guarantees satis- NOK = Each, $5.00 FF : : 

: ee 


READY TO EAT 
IN 7-12 DAYS 


SANDWICHES, ETC. 
Now — grow this 
delicious season- 
ing right on your 
own windowsill 

without soil! Simply scatter seed on Mica-Gro (both 

included) and in 7 to 12 days you'll have a tantaliz- 
ing harvest. Add new zest to soups, sauces, sand- 
wiches, salads, etc. The family will love it! Needs 
little care. Order No. AV5715, 4 pkgs. only $1.00. 
Order now! 


$ 98 / BRECK’S, 639 Breck Building, Boston 10, Mass 
onl a= Please rush, postpaid, the variety of plants in the quantities 
indicated below. I enclose check or money order in full pay 

Postpaid ment. You guarantee my complete satisfaction. 
Order No. Quan. Variety Tota! Price 


faction, too. 











a . 
Sure to be worth up to $2.00 each “—__——~"__ SAVE UP SCARLET ADMIRAL Amaryllis 


Glossy Scarlet, $3.75 ea. 


in a few months. Choice varieties 10 BY PLANTING 
2 orchid color, 2 blue, 2 pink. To $ ORANGE KING Amaryllis 
ROOTED LEAVES Clear Orange, $3.75 ea 
t t th r You get six healthy PINK PERFECTION Amaryllis 
young plants Carmine Pink, $3.75 ea 
like this (2 L’INNOCENCE Amaryllis 
orchid color, Pure White, $5.00 ea 
2 blue, 2 pink) CRISPY CRESS sold only in units 
— rooted in of 4) 4 pkgs. for $1.00 
growing me- AFRICAN VIOLETS (sold onty 
dium, ready to in units of 6) 6 for $1.98 
pot. Carefully TOTAL ENCLOSED 
Order NOW! Order No. DV28. [TN packed.Gvaran- 
teed to satisfy. 











SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


B RE K : .) 639 Breck Building, Boston 10, Mass. 





